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LITERATURE AND CHILDREN 


READING FOR PLEASURE 

What is the value of reading for fun? The immediate pleasure de¬ 
rived from the reading is the most obvious value. More than pleasure 
is involved, however. A child’s emotional life is set in motion and de¬ 
veloped as he identifies himself with the characters in the story. 
Furthermore, the immediate outcome of reading for fun can be di¬ 
rected, often through the' guidance of an appreciative teacher, toward 
the larger goals of acquiring a love of reading and an ability to ap¬ 
preciate the best. 

What does the child bring to this reading? The child’s own ex¬ 
perience must be the starting point for the appreciation of the story. 
He brings to the reading of the story whatever he has known or felt 
of love, lack of love, jealousy, anger, justice or injustice, gratification 
or disappointment, hope or fear. He brings to it whatever he has ex¬ 
perienced in his own environment. 

When a child reads for fun, the story is all-important. As he reads, 
he becomes the hero of the story, whether that hero is man. or beast. 
He does the adventuring; he meets the obstacles; he overcomes them. 
It is in this way that each story read, or lived through, contributes 
something to his emotional development. 

How does the teacher help? The teacher’s attitude is receptive as 
well as perceptive: that is to say, she takes into account what the 
child has put into the story of his own experience as she helps him to 
get the most out of it. She realizes that his appreciation is in terms of 
what the story is worth to him. She helps him to discover this worth 
by unobtrusive guidance where interpretation is needed. 

To begin with, she presents the story with genuine enthusiasm, yet 
without over-emphasis on its value as she sees it. In addition to 
the actual presentation of the stories, there are many other ways the 
teacher can help. Sometimes she sets the stage by giving background 
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before the reading. Oftentimes she guides the child as he thinks out 
loud after the story has been read. She augments the pleasure in the 
story by helping him to do something about it. 

Purpose of the Guide. In this Guide suggestions are given for ways 
of deepening the child’s appreciation of each story or poem. With 
most of the selections, discussions are proposed, background is pro¬ 
vided, or related activities are suggested to aid interpretation. These ■ 
suggestions are given primarily to show some of the ways in which 
appreciation may be increased by sharing the reading as a pleasurable 
experience. They are not intended to be used as checks on reading 
skills. Any teacher aware of the needs of her own group and familiar 
with the material will be able to think of many other things to do. > 
She may also decide that suggestions mentioned under one story may I 
be used to better advantage with another. ; 

CHILD NEEDS AND STORY VALUES 

What the child wants and needs. What kind of story satisfies the j 
needs and interests of a child of this age? He likes action—good, 1 
robust action. "What happens?" is his first question. He is in- 1 
terested in characters that stand out sharply in contrast, such as those . 
in “They Got What They Wished,” page 237. He wants surprise and 
suspense, mystery and adventure. He likes more conversation than 
description. His imagination must be caught, and at the same time 
given wings, by the story. There must be concreteness in the tale, 
whether ■ fanciful or realistic. Place and time must be stated—for < 
example: “In the little Indian village hidden among the pine trees, 
early dawn was creeping into a tiny thatched hut. M£rcos turned over , 
on his mat of woven palm,” page 80, “The Swinging Bridge." I 
“Once upon a time there was a farmer called Jan, and he lived 
all alone by himself in a little farmhouse,” page 145, “Here-After- ; 
This." 

The story must relate itself in some way to his immediate outer 
interests or inner concerns: his love for, or experience with, animals 
or boats or travel; his conflicts about loyalty to friends; his discourage¬ 
ments; his wishes and hopes; his brand of humor—slapstick, obvious, 
unsophisticated. If chuckles or sighs of appreciation follow the read¬ 
ing of a story, it is a fair assumption that there will be a desire for 
further reading—a preference for more of the same kind. 
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Less obvious than the immediate pleasure is the inspiration which 
a child needs and which many stories afford toward desirable ideals 
of conduct and achievement, toward appreciation of beauty, toward 
adding to the store of knowledge, toward evaluation of human rela¬ 
tionships. “The Fire-Bringer,” page 74, with its direct, unsentimental 
emotional tone, its beauty of phrase, carries such inspiration. The 
realistic story, “Mississippi Stars and Stripes,” page 273, can give 
comfort and assurance to any child who, like Petey, has been rejected 
by a group of his peers, a human experience common to many 
children. 

Influences determining the child's choice. What makes a child 
choose to read a particular story? The kind of person he is will un¬ 
doubtedly be one important influence. He may choose anything that 
contains stirring adventure, humor, or animals, for example; but it 
is-the child’s whole make-up that disposes him to choose more stories 
of one kind than another. 

Another influence, an external one, is the “social prestige” connected 
with a certain kind of story. One of the reasons children choose to 
read thrillers is because “we all do it.” To know all the characters in 
these is to be accepted by one’s associates; to trade the books after hav¬ 
ing read them for those owned by other children is to establish social 
bonds; to look forward to the regular appearance of further adventure 
is to keep up with the times. 

A child also chooses to read such books because most of the sub¬ 
ject matter is timely, is expressed in the vernacular, and is concerned 
with current scenes and problems. Children who have successfully 
identified themselves with the heroes in these picture stories hold 
other heroes as suspect if they are compared. However, as children 
move on in their development through the hypnotic trance of such 
reading, they are more open-minded about trying out different kinds 
of stories if these are not considered in competition with their other 
choices. 

Another influence upon choice is the reading ability of the child. 
"I’d like to read that story, but it’s too hard,” says one. “That’s a 
baby story,” comments another. Recognizing the wide range of read¬ 
ing ability often existing in any grade, the compilers of Wonder and 
Laughter have included stories of varying reading difficulty within 
the range of an average group of this age. Thus, even when the entire 
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class reads all the stories, each child may find special selections which 
are particularly suited to his interests and ability. 

The teacher, in making the children aware o£ other material, has 
a part also in influencing the children’s choice. But her influence 
must spring from her own attitude, her own enjoyment o£ less obvious 
thrillers—much more than from her desire to see that the children 
get what is good for them. She presents this material, not instead of 
other reading for pleasure, but as additional fun to read. 

What ma\es a good story ? A child’s interest in any story is in 
concrete terms—in the interrelation of specific events, and in the dif¬ 
ferent characters as they appear true to type throughout the plot of the 
story. In talking about the story either teacher or members of the 
group may speak of the theme, may call attention to passages of 
beauty and of strong emotional content. In other words^ the quality 
of each story is the important element to be stressed in the process of 
helping the child to a greater discrimination in choice, to a deeper 
appreciation of his reading. 

How can we determine the quality of a story? Any good writing 
for children, or adults for that matter, may be checked by these 
criteria: 

Has the story structural soundness? 

Are the characterizations vivid and true? 

Is there valid reason for the surprise and suspense? 

Is the emotional appeal wholesome ? 

Does the story present a familiar idea or theme in an original way? 
Is the style distinctive ? 

Are there striking word pictures ? Is there originality of expression 
and sense of beauty in image and word? 

Is there smoothness and rhythm in the phrasing? 

A story meeting such criteria can become a living experience to the 
child whose imagination has been challenged by it. 

TYPES OE LITERATURE 

While the stories in this collection are representative of different types 
of children’s literature, the grouping has been done on the basis of 
children’s interests: their interest in animals (Group I—If Animals 
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Could Talk); their need to consider different kinds of conflicts that 
are within their understanding (Group II—Call It Courage); their 
delight in different varieties of humor (Group III—Wise and Foolish 
Ones); their pleasure in the supernatural and in the creatures of 
fairyland (Group IV—There’s Magic in the Air); and lastly, their 
need for a satisfactory solution of difficulties and the feeling of security 
in “all’s well that ends well’’ (Group V—Happily Ever After). 

In terms of the teacher's appreciation, however, it may be of in¬ 
terest to discuss some of the characteristics of the various types of 
literature included. 

Fol\ tales. In its largest meaning the term “folk tale” signifies any 
very old story that has been told and retold through succeeding gen¬ 
erations. These stories include fairy tales, drolls (humorous stories), 
and beast tales. 

No one knows what individual first tonceived each of these tales, 
but we do notice in the folk tales of all peoples similarities in pattern 
and in theme. We are indebted to the Grimm Brothers, and to 
Asbjornsen, Dasent, Jacobs, Lang, and other scholars for the written 
record of many of these tales from Germany, Denmark, Norway, and 
England. 

The search for folk tales is still going on. Authors are continuing 
to hunt through the folklore of other countries of the Old World 
as well as those of the New World, and are uncovering an increasing 
number of these traditional tales. 

Details in the stories disclose customs and beliefs that, if understood, 
help us to be sympathetic rather than critical toward those different 
from us. All folk material—folk songs, folk dances, folk tales—can 
be a potent influence in establishing good neighborliness. Though 
our environments differ, human nature is human nature the world 
around, and tales coming from the folk are close to the earth, to the 
roots of all peoples. If we could search the world over, we would find 
the folk of every land telling tales dealing with the same themes of 
justice, stupidity, foolhardy ambitions, devotion, perseverance, courage. 

Some of this traditional material contains no magic element, noth¬ 
ing supernatural, no fairies, no enchanted animals, no wicked witches. 
Not all folk tales are fairy tales. Some are exaggerated nonsense', such 
as “The Wise Men of Holmola," page 137, created to show how 
stupid or how clever one could be in any life situation. These drolls, 
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or noodle stories, ridicule the blunders of human beings in the 
routine of daily living. 

In the folk tales there is a democratic atmosphere. Certain social 
barriers are broken down; for example, the king answers a knock on 
the door, the great and the lowly break bread together, a princess 
chooses to marry a peasant boy. Furthermore, any princess in name ■ 
only has to prove herself worthy, as in “The Shepherd’s Nosegay,” 
page 328, before she is allowed to “live happily ever after.” 

There is in most folk tales a recognition of the limitations and weak¬ 
nesses in human beings as well as their strengths. Those who deserve 
blame get it, those who persevere survive, those who are really stupid 
or selfish lose. This simple recognition of both bad and good in ; 
every human being is a quality in folk tales that children can un- j 
derstand and like. j 

Beast tales, are stories of unknown origin in which animals speak ! 
and act like people. These tales are usually humorous, ridiculing the 
inconsistencies of human nature without pointing any particular moral, ; 
as “The Bear Says ‘North,’ ” page 34. ! 

Fables, probably created from these beast tales, are symbolic an¬ 
ecdotes showing the wisdom of certain courses of action in meeting 
the practical demands of the everyday world. The moral is usually ; 
stated baldly at the end of the fable. The animals are merely used 
as mouthpieces for the moral, rather than as characters in a story. ! 
To a child, this emphasis on the moral takes away from the value of ' 
the story. The moral through a story is acceptable, but when the moral ■ 
is obviously the reason for telling the story, he is inclined to resent the , j 
ulterior purpose. 

There are some fables, however, that in plot development bear the j 
mark of the beast tale, the moral being of secondary importance. Chil- 1 
dren enjoy these for the action in them, for the real story they tell. ■ 
Two included in this collection are “The Banyan Deer,” page 115, i 
and “The Travelers and the Bear,” page 63. | 

Unlike the beast tales, whose origin is unknown, fables are believed 
to have their source in old stories credited to Aesop, a Greek slave, and 
Bidpai, a scholar of India. The latter stories, written in Sanskrit, are ■; 
said to be the oldest stories in the world. J 

Fables are an important part of children's literary heritage. At I 
some time in their reading experience they should become familiar ! 
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with this type of literature. The frequent allusion to ancient fables in 
everyday speech and in modern adult writing shows that the pop¬ 
ularity of this wisdom literature is perhaps as great in the modern 
world as it was in ancient days. 

Myths, another type of traditional literature, are concerned with an 
imaginative explanation of the beginnings of fire, earth, plants, and 
so forth, and the meaning of life and death. Ancient man interpreted 
the world in terms of himself. He personified nature, which he him¬ 
self could not conquer. He imagined gods and goddesses like him¬ 
self, and, in spite of their power, made them endure conflicts and 
suffer penalties beyond human endurance. "The Fire-Bringer,” page 
74, is an American Indian explanation of how man obtained fire. 
“The Sisters in the Sun,” page 314, is an ancient Chinese explana¬ 
tion for the intensity of the sun’s rays. 

Myths have also been called the dreams of the human race, for 
in them appear certain symbolic figures. Whether the myths are those 
of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Norse, or of ancient Indian peoples, 
such as the Mayas in Mexico, the same symbolic figures appear: drag¬ 
ons and monsters are slain, witch figures cast spells, wise old men 
show the way, heroes wrestle with demons. 

The myths of certain peoples are an important part of our literary 
heritage. A child who is unfamiliar with the Greek, the Roman, and 
the Norse myths is barred from a full appreciation of some of the 
finest literature in the English language. The experience of reading 
such selections as: “The Magic Apples," page 261, and “Icarus and 
Daedalus,” page 187, will serve as an invitation to explore further 
the rich fields of Norse and Greek mythology. 

Modern fanciful stories have taken their rightful place as permanent 
literature for children. Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales con¬ 
tinue to delight succeeding generations of children; Howard Pyle’s 
Pepper and Salt and The Wonder Cloc\ bear the stamp of lasting 
literature; Hugh Lofting’s The Story of Doctor Dolittle has already 
won a place among the immortals in the land of fancy. 

Realistic stories that recapture the spirit of an experience as well as 
the fact, that have vigor and robustness, and that carry spiritual values 
along with the factual details and information—these, too, are litera¬ 
ture for children. “Katy’s Quilt,” page 94, and “Mississippi Stars 
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and Stripes,” page 273, are two examples of modern realistic stories 
Included in Wonder and Laughter. 

Poetry. When children play, it is natural for them to sing rhythmic 
phrases, oftentimes nothing but nonsense syllables. They delight in 
listening to the rhythmic sound of waves pounding on the shore, of 
wind in the trees. Invariably they react to sounds, to movement, to 
color, to the feel of things. 

Poetry, therefore, that abounds in sense impressions, that has clear, 
beautiful imagery, that moves in rhythmic phrases—above all, poetry 
that captures the chief interests of children (their play, their pets, 
their adventurings, their joys and sorrows, their concern with wind, 
rain, sea, snow, fire) and blends these in a “satisfying fusion of sound 
and sense”—this is poetry for children. 

Humorous poetry is perhaps the child’s first love. The popularity 
of Edward Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes proves this. Humorous verse in 
limerick form, page 142, appeals to children of nine and older. An 
absurd story told in verse is usually a favorite, as “The Duck and 
the Kangaroo,” page 21. 

Poetry that is subjective in tone must bear some relation to ex¬ 
periences in the child’s life. If he has ever been homesick, he will 
understand the homesickness of the parrot in “Song of the Parrot,” 
page 64. If he has ever wanted to do "something big” when he 
grows up, he will know what the boy meant in “A Song of Greatness,” 
page 79. As he reads “Wish at Mealtime,” page 172, he may smile 
at the idea of at least once getting all he can eat. 

. Walter Barnes mentions the fact that “the temperamfent of a poet 
strikingly resembles that of a child. In imagination, intuition, emo¬ 
tional intensity, curiosity and wonder, obedience to impulse and the 
spirit of play, poets and children are akin.” 1 Anyone who hears chil r 
dren chanting rhythmic jingles as they skip rope, or notices how 
quickly they catch the lilting sound in language patterns, recognizes 
this affinity. 

And yet it has been said of children in school that they do not like 
poetry. It is possible that this dislike is not the fault of the child 
or the poem. Seldom does he get the most out of a poem by first 

1 Quoted by special permission from The Children's Poets by Walter Barnes. Copy- 
• right 1924 by World Book Company. 
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reading it silently. This will be discussed more fully under “Forms of 
Expression Especially Related to Poetry,” (page 19 of this Guide); 

SILENT READING AND CREATIVE LISTENING 

Silent reading. When a child is reading for fun, he is absorbed 
in what he is reading; the other children and the teacher do not 
exist. But if a child, presumably reading for fun, begins to skim 
restlessly through a story, it may be that his reading is blocked by 
his own limitation in skills. This makes guidance by the teacher 
no intrusion. She may help him by a quiet conference, low-voiced 
to make the least disturbance for the other readers. Sometimes the 
resdessness may be avoided if the teacher makes a few comments on 
difficult words before the books are opened. At other times these 
comments may be in the nature of setting the stage or giving enough 
background to make a strange locale more familiar. 

No two children will get the same inspiration from a given story, 
yet every child has the right to feel that the story is his to experience. 
Whatever of explanation or clarifying is done by the teacher is best 
done in a way that reassures the child of its secondary importance. 
His primary concern is his own reading of the story. This should 
always be first in importance to him. If he is to feel reading is his 
affair, then all teacher or group effort to make the experience richer 
must be such as to promote his desire to read further. 

Creative listening. A child’s listening is creative when his imagina¬ 
tion is caught by what he hears. It is then that he thinks as he listens, 
that he increases his ability to evaluate, to sense beauty and meaning 
in a phrase. Creative listening is one way toward appreciation. 

In stories of literary worth the language conveys impressions in¬ 
tensely. This fact makes such material especially valuable in releasing 
the child’s imagination. Furthermore, the beauty of the language that 
resides in its sound—in the music of the well-turned phrase—can 
come only through a listening experience. The hearing of the words 
brings the vigor of the language into focus. 

While most reading for fun is silent reading, suggestions are given 
under individual story procedures for occasional oral reading, that 
the children may have a chance to listen creatively. The extent of their 
increasing ability to do this can be gauged by their comments, in sub¬ 
sequent discussions, on what they have heard. 
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FORMS OF EXPRESSION RELATED TO READING EXPERIENCES 

Pleasure is often enhanced by what the children do with the storv 
Whether they read it aloud, dramatize it, or engage in any of t u 
other activities suggested here, they will experience the story more 
fully. Care should be taken, however, to insure that the stuff of which 
the story is made is not lost in an attempt to perfect the product of 
the children’s activity. 1 

Oral reading. What is the value of oral reading? It may be called 
an indirect speech training, a way of making the children sound- 
conscious. While it is true that reading aloud is an experience with 
literature no longer very common outside the classroom, it is equally 
true that there is value for the children in having such an experience 
tn the classroom. 

There is much criticism of the careless speech of American children. 
1 hey have endless opportunities to hear language spoken in the limited 
vocabulary of everyday speech, often in harsh-sounding phrases. 
Listening to the sound of beautiful and vigorous language does 
not mean that the children discard their everyday speech. It presents 
to their ears some added way of conveying their thoughts. As children 
hear the language in well-told tales they often add to their vocabulary 
new words; they try out the sound of these words, rolling them 
along the tongue. In this way they become more appreciative of the 
worthwhile in speech as well as in reading. 

Oral reading may be done in many ways. A chosen classmate may 
read a poem aloud. A certain passage from some story, or several 
passages from different stories, may be read aloud by one of the 
children to settle some point under discussion. 

A so-called “dramatic reading” (in which the “acting” is done by 
the voices of different children) is one way of living the story through 
group experience. The speeches of the characters may be assigned to 
different children. Others in the class may read the explanatory or 

escriptive parts in succession, each reading about a page exclusive of 
the dialogue. This procedure makes the content of the story move 
a ong in good rhythm. It also enables a large number* of children in 
the class to enjoy the experience together. 

The wise teacher will select the poorest readers for the characters 
w o ave the fewest lines. In this way each child may take part with- 




out the feeling of inferiority which comes with poor reading. Each 
child should study his part carefully before he reads, it orally. This 
type of oral reading lesson has several advantages: (i) It stimulates at¬ 
tention because each child has to be ‘on his toes’ in order to come in 
on time; (2) it gives many children a chance to read orally; (3) 'it 
presents an easy opportunity to correct poor interpretation because the 
participant is eager to do his part well; and (4) it gives the poorer 
reader satisfaction because there is not too much for him to master.” a . 

Such an oral reading is more satisfying if there is a preliminary in¬ 
terpretative discussion of the characters in the story. It will also be 
advisable for the teacher to supply the pronunciation of any difficult 
word as it is encountered, lest the enjoyment of the story be lost in 
the concentration upon one word. 

A story may be read aloud after the children have read it silently. 
Oftentimes great satisfaction comes from more than one reading of a 
good story. Just as a fine piece of music is enjoyed over and over 
again, a story that has depth of meaning to a child has new things to 
say to him at every rereading. 

Reading aloud to other groups of children is another rewarding 
way of bringing the sound of the language to the ears of the children. 
In much the same way as in story-telling, this gives a child a chance 
to awaken in others some of his own enthusiasm. 

Discussion. Often a child is not finished with a story after one read¬ 
ing. He wants to continue living the story. Talking it over helps him 
to do this. 

The discussion may include talking about the plot and the action, 
considering the theme, comparing the story with others, noticing sense 
impressions, retelling or reading aloud passages of beauty, or rereading 
passages that were particularly liked. 

The more a discussion takes the children back to the story and the 
inferences in it, the less danger there is that such discussion will be¬ 
come merely a check on the child’s comprehension. An attitude of 
“let’s share what we have enjoyed” keeps a discussion within the 

2 From "Literature—The Step-Child of the Reading Program,” by Ruth Maria 
Moscrip, in Newer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School, Seventeenth Year¬ 
book, July, 1938, Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association. 
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realm of appreciation and away from the field of check-on-skills. See 
discussion under “Karoo, the Kangaroo” (page 25).° 

Dramatizing. Many stories become more vivid after they have been 
dramatized. There are several ways of using this form of interpreta¬ 
tion. There may be a dramatic reading (page 71), or the class may do 
an extemporaneous dramatization, without rehearsals or costumes, 
The effort alone, no matter how crude the result, tends to enhance the 
child’s awareness of the quality of the story and to increase his appre¬ 
ciation of it. 

A play in more finished form may be made from the story. The play 
may be planned by committees in charge of the script, the costumes, 
the stage sets, the properties, and so on. There may even be a committee 
to make posters or invitations, if other classes or the parents are to be 
entertained by the performance. The teacher acts as coordinator of all 
the committee work. 

Puppets and marionettes. Dramatization through the use of hand 
puppets and marionettes is a way of combining skills. There is the 
making and dressing of the puppets, the constructing of a stage, the 
writing of the script. The wide range of activities connected with this 
kind of dramatization makes it especially valuable in meeting the dif¬ 
ferent levels of ability as well as the specialized interests in a group. 

In using stick puppets the children kneel or sit on the floor at the 
side of the stage and thrust the characters (fastened on sticks) into 
view on the stage. The children may be concealed by screens or cur¬ 
tains. In working marionettes the children stand on a table behind 
the table-level stage, as they manipulate the marionettes. See illus¬ 
trations (pages 123 and 125). 

Whatever type of puppet is used, there are several possible ways of 
conveying the action of the story. One way is to have the dialogue 
carried on by the children who are working the puppets, each child 
speaking for his own puppet, An announcer puppet would then sup¬ 
ply introduction and connecting narrative. Another procedure is to 
have the story read or told by one child sitting in front of the stage 
a little at one side, as the marionettes pantomime the action. 

The back drops can be painted on brown wrapping paper and low¬ 
ered from the back of the stage. Scenes may be quickly changed and 
'To avoid confusion, references to pages in the Guide are enclosed in ( ). 
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kept in place by paper clips fastened to the inside back wall of the box 
which forms the stage. 

Telling and retelling stories. Certain children enjoy either retelling 
stories they have read or making up their own stories. When a child 
makes up his own story, he often incorporates elements of stories he 
has read. Again, the reading of a story may release a child’s imagina¬ 
tion so that he may create something entirely unrelated. In retelling 
a story he has read, the child has the opportunity of either learning to 
summarize a whole story or of giving one episode in graphic detail. 
His increasing ability to get a story across, and the way in which the 
class reacts to his telling, will indicate their growing awareness and ap¬ 
preciation of what makes the story a good one. 

Children who enjoy story-telling may form a story-telling club, and 
each one choose a story to tell to another class. These stories may first 
be told to their own class for practice. 

Writing original stories. The teacher may feel justified in writing 
the child’s story as he tells it, instead of having him take the time to 
write it himself. The attention he puts on mechanics often interferes 
with, or destroys, his creativity. There are other areas of the curricu¬ 
lum where the mechanical aspects, such as spelling and punctuation, 
can be taken up much better than in the field of creative language. 
Many teachers have found that the content of a child's story is more 
creative if he feels it is not judged by its appearance. In one school an 
experiment in the non-correcting of creative writing showed steady 
improvement in written form over a period of a year. 1 The child’s 
own sense of form developed in response to an inner demand, not to 
an outer requirement; 

Often a class may divide into groups and each group create a story, 
the recording being done by one of the children or by the teacher. If 
each group then chooses one of its number to tell the story to the 
whole class, there is enjoyment for every one. In addition, these spon¬ 
taneous efforts often afford the teacher much insight into what con¬ 
cerns each child. 

Collecting. At this age children show an increasing interest in col¬ 
lecting. A committee may be formed whose service is that of copying 

* Alvina Treut, Doris C. Jackson, anti Others, They All Want to Write. New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1939, pp. 5-6. 
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and binding into a booklet certain poems which have been voted class i 
favorites. Another group may be interested in providing illustrations i 
and a decorated cover for the booklet. \ 

Other children may enjoy collecting the names of stories on certain 
subjects, such as “Stories of Real Adventures” or “Where Courage ■ 
Was Needed." “Good Stories for Plays” may be another list to be 
filed in an attractive booklet and put on the library shelf for reference, 
One way of utilizing this collecting interest of children is to have as j 
many as can do so bring a favorite book from home. All these books l 
are given a shelf of honor in the classroom and are read in school ’ 
during the library period. a 

One class, after looking through catalogs, chose certain books as I 
anticipated favorites. One such book was bought by the parents of I 
each child, and at the end of the year this book became the property f 
of that child. The plan was of special significance in the case of f 
parents who had never before allotted any money to the purchase of ■ 
books. In another situation these books were donated to the school !• 

library. I 

Modeling. Some children find special delight in clay modeling. > 
These children will derive great satisfaction from creating in clay the j. 
likenesses of various characters in the stories, or in recreating a scene J 
from the story. Soap carving is another satisfactory means of expres-; 
sion. f| 

..... I 

Painting. At this age children like to carry their creative painting 
into the field of illustration. Whether one child, two children, or a 
group work on a picture, there is great value in the experience. If the 
teacher does not judge the result by adult standards, and encourages 
experimenting again and again, the child will invariably produce: 

things satisfactory to himself as a “remembering” of the story. 

Woodwor\, weaving, metal-wor\ —crafts of all kinds—can be uti- ; 
lized by a child whose interests and abilities lie in this direction. One ■ 
nine-year-old boy who had reading difficulties made a dock out of j 
twigs “like the one I read about in a book,” and from then on his J 
absorption in reading helped him overcome many of these difficulties. [' 
See bibliography for teachers (page 122) for books on modeling, paint -1 
ing, and other forms of handwork. * 
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FORMS OF EXPRESSION ESPECIALLY RELATED TO POETRY 

All the activities suggested in the preceding pages may be enjoyed in 
connection with the reading of both prose and poetry. In addition, 
there are some that are especially helpful in deepening the pleasure 
of reading poetry. 

A teacher who has a real appreciation of poetry can do much for the 
children by reading the poems aloud to them. “Poetry, like music, is 
meant for the ear. It is too much to expect that children . . . can in¬ 
terpret the symbols on the page in terms of sound. . . . For nearly all 
children, the poem must be heard before they can appreciate it. Chil¬ 
dren who claim that they do not like poetry soon become converts 
when they hear it understanding^ read.” 5 After a poem has been 
heard, it is read silently, with the memory of the sound running 
through the reading of the words. 


Choral spea\tng. The form of expression known as choral speaking 
(or choric speaking) may be likened to the playing of an orchestra. 
Each child’s voice is the instrument he plays. As the conductor leads 
an orchestra, so the teacher may lead the interpretation of the poem, 
but only because she knows how the voices, blended as she suggests, 
can best express the children’s feeling about the poem. 

For that reason, some discussion of how they feel about the meaning 
of each line is necessary before the teacher, using their suggestions, 
tries group speaking. Many different ways may be tried, the class and 
the teacher deciding which one is the most satisfying. The speaking 
orchestra may be divided into three groups: "light” (slight or high- 
pitched) voices, "middle” voices, and “dark" (heavy or low-pitched) 
voices. Children often show an ability to judge in which group a voice 
belongs, as they hear each member of the class say a line. This form 

of expression has been suggested (page 28) for. “The Duck and the 
Kangaroo. 

Mak l n S «P poems. Sometimes a poem may be created by the joint 
contributions, of members of a class. As the teacher writes line by line 
on the board, the children see the form emerging, the imagery build¬ 
ing to a satisfactory climax. 
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When a child makes up a poem by himself, his expression is rhyth¬ 
mic, but usually does not have rhyme or strictly metered progression. 
The free verse of children is often their most poetic utterance, their 
most self-revealing writing. 

CLARIFICATION OF MEANING 

A child’s enjoyment of a story may often be lessened because of 
words or expressions, the meanings of which are not clear to him. Lists 
of such words and expressions are included in the specific procedures 
for the individual selections. In some cases the teacher may judge it 
advisable to present certain of the words before the silent reading. 

The child is not dependent upon the teacher, however, for satisfying 
his curiosity about unfamiliar words. He may use the glossary in 
Wonder and Laughter. The definitions there are given in words 
familiar to a child of this age, and the pronouncing aids are simplified. 

Sometimes difficult words or expressions, not necessarily affecting 
the enjoyment of the story, may be lightly touched on after the story 
is read, but picking the story to pieces should be avoided. In other 
words, a simple statement by the teacher may be all that is necessary; 
too much talk may prevent full pleasure in the reading. For example, 
in “The Seven White Cats," page 287, a statement only is needed by 
the teacher to provide the meaning for “Gee” and “Haw.” A brief 
explanation from an imaginative child can make clear to the class the 
meaning of the expression, “stretched his body to the trail,” in "The 
Fire-Bringer.” 

These word lists are not exhaustive. The teacher who understands 
her group will know what other words need to be explained and will 
add these, or will omit explanations of words familiar to the children. 

ENLARGEMENT OF BACKGROUND 

Background material to accompany each story is presented for the 
teacher to use at her own discretion. It is expected that she will take 
from it as much or as little as will add to the pleasure the children 
get from the story. 

The sub-titles to the stories in the reader serve to place each story in 
its proper setting. They will help the child to orient himself in the 
story. 

Details in the lives of the authors interest children, if these details 
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deal with memories of an author’s childhood or his unique approach 
to life. Such details bring the author closer to the children reading the 
stories and make him a companion along the way. 

MEETING NEEDS FOR FURTHER READING 

If, after reading stories such as these, the children say, “Where can 
I find more funny stories like this one?” or “I like books by this 
author,” or “I like to read about people in faraway places, especially 
this place,” or “Where can I find more stories about such and such a 
hero?” or “Any story about a dog—that’s what I like,” their questions 
may be answered by locating books from the lists accompanying the 
procedures for the individual stories. 

Provision for individual differences has been made by including in 
these lists certain books too difficult for class reading. These books are 
starred. The teacher may recommend them to children whose reading 
ability is above the average or whose interest in the subject is so strong 
that the more mature style serves as a challenge. In some cases the 
teacher may prefer to read the story aloud or have it read to the class 
by a pupil. 

The teacher will of course add to these brief lists other titles available 
in the school or town library. The bibliography (page 118) suggests 
collections of stories and poems interesting to children of this age. 

GOALS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

What are some of the goals of achievement in thinking and feeling 
that a child may be expected to reach after an appreciative reading of 
a collection of well-chosen stories ? 

An ability to live with, and sympathize with, the central characters. 

An increasing ability to realize what is needed to make it possible 
for people to get along well together. 

An increasing ability to keep the main thread of the plot in mind 
as he reads. 

An increasing ability to realize why the conclusion of the story is 
the result of the chain of episodes. 

An imaginative, vivid grasp of the action. 

An increasing ability to compare the details of varying backgrounds 
in two or more stories. 
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WAYS OF INCREASING 
PLEASURE IN THE READING 




IF ANIMALS COULD TALK 

Karoo, the Kangaroo 

Pages 10-20 

Although “Karoo, the Kangaroo” is a modern story, it has the quality 

and flavor of a folk tale. In its very simplicity the language has dis¬ 
tinction. ° 6 

The children can enjoy this story without any preliminary discus¬ 
sion if it is read or told to them. When they are reading it by them¬ 
selves however some children may find their enjoyment diminished 
by a few unfamiliar words which they will encounter. For that reason 
the teacher will probably prefer to present before the silent reading 

!.f C 11 T S ^ m ^°‘ \ 0a ^ a ‘ ^ 1W1 ‘ an ^ kookaburra (see explanations 
of all these animals under “For expanding interests,” page 26). Those 

animals not shown in the illustrations accompanying the story ap¬ 
pear with the group title on page 9. Y P 

for enjoyment and appreciation 

JWr, on . After the children have read the story silently, they 
ay hke to consider what parts are real (setting and experience), and 

folioJn u ieVC (c ° nVersations )' Questions such as the 

followmg will help to bring out the literary quality of the story and 

the same time to deepen the understanding of the content/ 

What are some of the things Karoo does that show he 
is a kangaroo? 

How did Karoo’s mother try to warn him of dangers? 

What sentences tell how the dingoes make kangaroos 
fear them? ' 6 

What is the most exciting moment of the story? 

“ may be dirCCted t0 the Paragraph on page 
13 that tells about the meeting of the herd of kangaroos and the pack 

of dingoes. In the paragraph are these words: thunder, knocked, leap- 
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ing, bristling, barking, snarling, bounding. If the child has in mi„V 
the meaning of each of these words as he reads the paragraph aloud 
his reading will convey the impression that the action is taking D 1 ar ’ 
at that very moment. E placc 

The children may also read aloud parts of the story that make them 
S ee something beautiful-the appearance of the couLysidTp'e Z 
or the movement of the animals, page 20. '* 

Illustrating. A fine decoration for a classroom wall would be a 
scrol! Parting showing Karoo jumping across the desert, wandering 
through the forest and encountering the different animals in their 
anous habitats, and finally meeting his mother and the herd of 
kangaroos. u 01 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

CoS T y ' Sh °T , by me ?, ns of 3 mil P or g lobe that Australia is a 
ontment separated from all other land masses, and explain that be 

cause of this, its animal life differs in many respects from that £ 
other countries. There are several other pouched animals (marsupials! 

T™' Australian bir (althc^ 

actually not a bear at all, but a sloth), carrier her baby in her pond, 

atrl™'in 0 A r ^ V* H™ in,2 

has a Sm a”? islan ‘ ls ' “ a ya r singular a„i. 

mal. has a bill like a duck, swims like a fish, lays eggs, and »„cs 

' h thc Sou 'i' American ant-eater), has a long sticky tongue 
too. has apouch for l" y”“g! " “ " i8ht ‘ i ’ ^ t °“ l * 

about the size ofa hen, with flightless wings, 
is lie a Ld ° £ N™ The cry of the koo^rra bbd 

laughing jackass." 0 * 1 * ** U8 *** tlm rea!0n ic “ know n also as "the 

sembfeat'aal™, 1 * 1 " >i ' “" y ’ the din e° » the only one that re- 
and a “ *• *• * Australia, 

ra S5 

^during World WarTwSS^r^piSot 
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of war. He was born in Minden, Germany. Before the war he had 
traveled through China for six years selling merchandise. In 1919 he 
returned to his native land and began writing children’s books. A 
few years later he left Germany for the New World. He lived in 
Brazil three years; there he met an author of children’s books who 
asked Mr. Wiese to illustrate his stories. Mr. Wiese agreed and came 
to the United States. Finding that he was happy here, he decided to 
stay. He married, became an American citizen, and made his home on 
a farm near Trenton, New Jersey. 

When he was a child he was especially fond of puppet shows and 
books about foreign countries. Today he provides pleasure for many 
children through the books he has written and illustrated. 

TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

Porcupine and ant-eater may need explanation in addition to dingo, 
koala, duckbill, \iwi, and kookaburra; also bonny, vanishing, due east, 
due west, and gum tree. 

FOR FURTHER READING 

# Just So Stories. Rudyard Kipling. fDoubleday 

One of the stories in this book, “The Sing-Song of Old Man Kan¬ 
garoo,” tells how the dingo helped the kangaroo to develop his long 
legs and stout tail. 

Wallie, the Walrus. Kurt Wiese. Coward-McCann 

Neighbors of Wallie in the white world of the Arctic are polar bears 
and gulls. A friendly book that brings close this cold region and its 
animals. Very easy reading. 

Kongo, the Elephant. E. Cadwallader Smith. Knopf 

The story of a young elephant in the jungle, from the time he is 
born until he becomes leader of the herd. 

Mr. Wiese has illustrated many books written by other people. 
Among them are Wagtail (the story of a tadpole) by Alice Crew Gall 
and Fleming H. Crew, and * Yinf{a-Tu the Yak by Alice Alison Lide. 

♦Starred titles throughout these lists arc tor the better readers or for reading aloud 
by the teacher. 

t For complete name and address of publisher, sec list, page 134. 
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The Duck and the Kangaroo 

Pages 21-22 

The children may need a little help on the old-fashioned n™ . 1 
tion of rheumatism as indicated by the odd spelling, espe^l^l 
the word 1S broken at the end of a line. Otherwise tit fi L V 
rative poem probably will need little if -mv n ,!’i; ? r ° US nar ‘ 

Let the children read it silently just for the ftwjf it!'™* 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Choral spewing. One way of adding to the enjoyment of rfi;* „ 
is through choral speaking by the whole group (page in) The^l 

T T" ™“‘ the k ""Sa™'l panf a {£ £ 

quality voices, the lines of narration; and those with "liulu" 
voices, the responses of the duck h ght 

“S-t Sit;*™ 1 ? 

-s** ^ .tT £T p " th “ - 

CompT£h“K« 01 *V? 1 “ pe 0f thc kan S ar0 ° in this poo* 
"Windy Nights." 8 P '” 8 rhythm m R ° bcrt Louis Stevenson’s poem, 

markable friendT eiThTTofTp” ” b °' h * * 

FOR expanding interests 

ne author. Edward Lear ('iRn.-rSRR'i , 
large family. When he was fifteen i, 888 S the y0Un ^ est o£ a ver y 
support himself by making sketches U\!*T d * Cd ’ and he began t0 
medicine. Five years later fie , . r b °°^ s on natural history and 

cal Society of “ an artist by the Z °W 

' Pamting then b « a ™ his life work, although 
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it is through his limericks and nonsense verse that he is known to most 
of us. He traveled widely, painting and drawing scenes which he ex¬ 
hibited in London, and giving lessons in drawing. His most famous 
pupil was Queen Victoria. 

The Earl of Derby, a wealthy man who had a large private me¬ 
nagerie, asked Mr. Lear to come to his estate to make drawings of the 
birds in his collection. During the four years he was engaged in this 
work he often made pictures and verses to amuse the earl’s children. 
These appeared later as his Boo\ of Nonsense. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

The expression, That requires some reflection, may need clarifying, 
and possibly worsted socks and roo-matiz ( rheumatism ). 

FOR FURTHER READING 

The Complete Nonsense Book- Edward Lear. Dodd 

Among the nonsense story poems in this book are “The Pobble Who 
Had No Toes” and “The Owl and the Pussy Cat.” 

The Taming of Crookhorn 

Pages 23-33 

A brief preliminary discussion about farm life in Norway may help 
to give the children a better background for the understanding of the 
story. The discussion should, of course, bring out what the class has 
already learned about the saeters, or high mountain pastures, of Nor¬ 
way. Direct attention to the fact that a Norwegian farmer does not 
keep his cattle, goats, and sheep on his lowland farm during the 
summer, but instead drives them up the mountainside to the saeter. 
Here the farmer’s daughters stay in a log hut during the summer, 
caring for the animals and making butter and cheese. Meanwhile the 
grass in the lowland pasture is being made into hay with which to 
feed the herds in winter. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion and story-telling. How do you suppose Sidsel Longskirt 
got her name? Discuss possible reasons why Crookhorn preferred the 
company of cows. What mistake did John make in his taming of 
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Crookhorn? What showed that Sidsel was “a good sport”? What f 
details in the story show how much of the actual care of the goats and i 
cows is expected of the Norwegian children? j 

This story of a goat may remind the children of experiences they \ 
have had with animals—difficulties in training their own pets, or 1 
scenes at the zoo when animals have appeared stubborn, or lively, o r 
angry. If any of the children have had experiences with pet goats ! 
they make like to tell the class about them. 1 j 


Illustrating. The children may enjoy drawing pictures illustrating < 
the story: Sidsel in her long frock, or John holding the goat by its * 
beard, or Crookhorn hitched to the other goat. 


FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 1 

The story. Four mountainous countries figure in stories in this ’ 
book: Norway (“The Taming of Crookhorn”), Peru (“Little L lam a 
and the Condor”), Switzerland (“Kobi Becomes a Herder”), and 
Mexico (“The Swinging Bridge"). Of these, Norway’s mountains art 
the least imposing as to height. Many are so steep, however, and so 
covered with snow and glaciers that they are almost inaccessible, 
Along the coastline the mountain slopes extend far below sea level, 
thus forming the deep fjords and the rugged islands along the coast, 


The author. The story of Crookhorn is taken from the book, Sidsel 
Longs\irt, by Hans Aanrud, a Norwegian writer. In another English 
translation of this book, the girl is called “Lisbeth Longfrock.” 


IOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

In addition to saeter, these words and phrases may need explanation: 
fetch, foal, craning her necl{, birchbarl{, pipe (musical), bunt, wrestle, 
neighing, sleeky, thunder of their hoofs, trial, nuisance, dairymaid. 


FOR FURTHER READING 
Sidsel Longsbirt. Hans Aanrud. Winston 
The book from which "The Taming of Crookhorn” is taken. Real 
children having fun on a Norwegian farm. 

Solve Suntrap. Hans Aanrud. Winston 
This companion book to Sidsel Longs\irt is about a Norwegian boy. 
The two books may be purchased separately or bound together. 
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Olaf and Ane. Virginia Olcott. Silver 

Lively experiences of two Norwegian children on a saeter farm, and 
in other parts of Norway. 

The Bear Says “North” 

Pages 34-36 

This old beast tale comes to us from Finland. Here, as in many 
other stories, the fox slyly shows up the stupidity of another animal as 
he demonstrates his own cleverness. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Oral reading. The children may like to discuss ways of reading the 
conversation so as to bring out the slyness of the fox and the stupidity 
and annoyance of the bear. They may wish to see who in the class 
can best express these feelings by means of inflection and tone of 
voice. Try the following sentences: 

“Which way is the wind blowing today?” (Innocently) 

“Oh, not from the South, you say. Then from what direc¬ 
tion is it blowing?” (Slyly) 

“Now see what you’ve done! You’ve made me lose my 
fine, plump grouse!” (Angrily) 

“I? What had I to do with it?” (Innocently and slyly) 

“You kept asking me about the wind . . .” (Angrily) 

If this experimenting with voices is entertaining, the children will 
enjoy following it up with a dramatic reading (page 14). Let the 
two children voted by the class to have the most flexible voices take 
the parts of Osmo and Mikko. 

IOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Parker Fillmore’s favorite of the books he has written 
for children is The Stuffed Parrot. It is made up of a series of stories 
which he told his small daughter at bedtime. He says that his test 
of a successful story was that at its close his daughter would sit bolt 
upright, exclaiming, “Oh! How awful!” This was her way of paying 
the highest possible compliment to her father, and all incidents which 
failed to meet that test were discarded. 
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Mr. Fillmore went to the Philippines to teach soon after he finished 
college. His first stories for children were prepared for use in reade 
for Philippine schools. He had found that children there were 
puzzled by references in American readers to apples and snowball! 
and other objects unfamiliar to them. When he returned to the United 
States he published the stories he had written for them. 

During the first World War he worked with a group of Czech 
people in New York City and became interested in their folk tales 
and fairy tales. The Shoemaker's Apron is a collection of Czecho- 
slovakian stories. Later, with the help of a Finnish friend, he prepared 
collections of tales from Finland: Wizard of the North and \ Might* 
“The Bear Says ‘North’ ” is found in Mighty Mi{{ 0 . * 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

The following words may require explanation to some of the class: 
grouse, sauntered, stormed (scolded), determined, clenched. 

FOR FURTHER READING 
* Mighty Mi\\o. Parker H. Fillmore. Harcourt 
A collection of Finnish tales centering around Mikko, who is the 
Finnish counterpart of the beast-tale hero, Reynard the Fox. Mikko 
•also bears a resemblance to Br’er Rabbit in Nights with Uncle Remus 
The stories vary in reading difficulty. 

Tales. Retold by Ellen C. Babbitt. Appleton-Century 
In this collection the tale of "The Turtle Who Couldn’t Stop Talk¬ 
ing reminds one of “The Bear Says 'North.' ’’ 

Aesop's Fables. There are many editions. 

The Crow and the Cheese” is a good story to compare with “The 
Bear Says North.’ ” 


The Tell of jTtri 

Pages 37-40 

The background of this story is the market place of a medievi 
town in Italy. The teacher may find it advisable to preface the silei 
reading of the story with a brief discussion of the importance of th 
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market place at that time. Let the children imagine what it would 
be like to be without radios or newspapers, telegraphs or telephones 
—what news would consist of in such a case, and how it would be 
spread. Lead them to realize that the market place was the center of 
the life of the town. People came to bring their wares to sell as well 
as to gossip with their neighbors, to gather what news they could, 
and to discuss the things that were happening in the near-by country¬ 
side. It may be well to make sure that the children understand that 
a knight in olden times was a man of high military rank and usually 
of noble birth. He was supposed to devote his active life to brave 
deeds and to helping persons in distress. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Story-telling and discussion. The children may enjoy telling stories 
of animals they know that have given faithful service to their masters. 
The teacher may tell other stories of animals that were neglected when 
they were too old to work. Discussion may center around questions 
such as these: 

How did the horse plead for justice? ’ 

What else could the people have shouted to show how . 
they felt? 

What sentences in the story tell the character of the knight 
by what he does ? ' ' y 

What docs he say that shows how mean, selfish, and cruel 
he is? 

What makes this ending so completely satisfactory? 

Oral reading. How can the following words be said so that they 
sound like a bell ringing: 

Some one—has done—a wrong—has done—a wrong! 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

Several expressions may need clarifying, such as favorite pastime, 
knight, decide your cause, suffer wrong, garland, in triumph, dumb 
creatures, hunting birds. 
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FOR FURTHER READING 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. James Baldwin. American Hook 
reading! 12 " “ ' ' fam ° US ° r historical Persons. Easy 

^Translated by Lucy Crane. Macmillan 
T Tf I? Music,ans (f^nd also in other editions of Ch 
T ales) tells how a donkey, a rooster, a dog, and a cat were left hvTl!" 8 
masters to starve in their old age; how they set off to sintr the 7 | C ' r 

Si • what happ "' d to ; 

Why the Chimes Rang. Raymond M. Alden. Bobbs 
Eleven modern fairy stories of high spiritual quality. 

Mr. Samson Cat * 

Pages 41-46 

for enjoyment and appreciation 

hoXtAir^f: ? is T ion m 7 “ nKr ««* 

lead people to ."^1 t !pr “^81 oho how fear may 

the hare insisted that a fearful beao h ‘ P , P ' n ' d “ them—for example, 
truth of the JT'T 1 .™ had l™P' d on him, when the 

cat. If the s.™“ Ji £f ' t ' har ' had i™ p “ l »■ the 

■nay enjoy looHntr them j ™ l ablc > "me of the children 
iu/of “Mrt,m ® S" P a ” d , ' 1UnS thtm “ ^e class. The read- 

tale, drey have heard « reZlSKw ts^"" ° ,h “ “ 

for further reading.) 11 this same P attern - (See list 

for expanding interests 

^n in St. Petersburg (now 

When he was a child he listcnLT^rh* 1 * 115 * 1 and bis mother Russian, 
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he was forty, however, did he begin putting these stories into perma¬ 
nent form. They were written in Russian and illustrated by himself. 
Most of them are short and humorous. After the Russian Revolution 
he and his wife left Russia and went to Norway. 

i 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

Osmo was the name of the bear in the Finnish tale. Here the bear 
is called Bruin, a name often given to this animal in fables and folk 
tales because of his color (the word bruin means “brown"). Hare and 
host may possibly need explanation. What did Mr. Wolf mean when 
he exclaimed, "My end has come”? 

FOR FURTHER READING 

Tales of Wise and Foolish Animals. Valery Carrick. Lippincott 
Fourteen amusing animal stories from Russian folklore. 

“Seven at One Blow,” or “The Gallant Tailor,” from Grimm’s House¬ 
hold Stories. There are several editions. 

“The Foolish, Timid Rabbit” from Jataka Tales. Ellen C. Babbitt. 
Appleton-Century 


Little Llama and the Condor 

Pages 47-52 

A knowledge of the towering majesty of the Andes and a familiarity 
with some of the native Peruvian animals—the llama, the chinchilla, 
and the condor —will add to the children’s enjoyment of this simple 
story from the land of one of our South American neighbors. The 
llama is particularly valuable to the Indians of Peru, for it is their 
principal beast of burden and its fleece may be woven into cloth. A 
Peruvian boy would think a llama no more unusual than we would 
a pony. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. Compare the adventures of Little Llama with those of 
Karoo. Compare the settings in both stories. A discussion about which 
story is the better liked will give the children an opportunity to state 
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tfae reasons for their preference 
alike and how they differ. 


and to notice how the 


two stories 
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The author. Alice Curtis Desmond wrote The Lucky Llama, from 
which this story is taken, as well as several other stories of South 
America. She says, “The winter that I wrote The Lucky Llama a 
white llama was born at'the Central Park Zoo in New York City. 
The little fellow arrived on Christmas Day, so they called him 
‘Christmas.’ The newspapers were filled with his pictures. Children 
from far and wide came to see him. 

“Their interest in the cuddly white llama with the long spindly legs 
gave me the idea of writing a book about llamas. My husband and 
I had just returned from a trip to South America, and I had been 
fascinated by the colorful, primitive Indians of Peru.” 

FOR FURTHER READING 

The Lucky Llama. Alice Curtis Desmond. Macmillan 
Here the child will find all the rest of the adventures of “Little 
Llama” and the Peruvian Indian boy. Easy reading. 

The Education of a Burro. Dorothy Hogner. Nelson 
Teaching the burro, Carlos, proves no easy task. Even a Mexican 
donkey is stubborn. 

Mr. Possums Sick Spell 

Pages 53-62 

This modern fanciful tale of the United States has much of the 
spirit of the traditional beast tale. It is not authentic folk material, 
like the “Uncle Remus” stories which were put into written form by 
Joel Chandler Harris. Albert Bigelow Paine's Hollow Tree Nights and 
Days, from which this story is taken, captures much of the other’s 
humorous quality. 

Since this is a fanciful story, with the animals not only talking but 
behaving like people, it is not necessary to preface the reading with a 
discussion of the animals concerned in it. Later, however, some of the 
class may enjoy finding out what these creatures are like in real life. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Discussion and reading aloud. The children may talk about the 
characters in the story and read aloud parts that tell of the greed, the 
trickery, the generosity, and the kindliness of the different ones. 
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Dramatization . After “Mr, Possum’s Sick Spell" has been read and! 
chuckled over, a dramatization may he made of it. The class maj 
talk over possible scenes, such as the following: I 

Shivering Mr. Possum telling about the loss of the chicken 
Mr. Possum’s serious illness 
Mr. Owl’s prescription 

Mr. Coon fishing in the well to retrieve the chicken 

His return and the cooking of the chicken 

The dose of medicine for Mr. Possum 

His deathbed wishes 

How the friends carried them out 

The “ghost” of Mr. Possum 

The celebration of Mr. Possum’s recovery 

TOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story. Pupils who were interested in the kangaroo and the 
koala of Australia will enjoy knowing that the opossum (or possum 
for short) belongs to the same family (marsupials). The mother 
opossum may have a family of from six to sixteen young ones, which 
she places in her pouch immediately after birth. 

This animal is found in the southern part of the United States, but 
may make its home as far north as Illinois and New York, It is about 
two and a half feet long, including a hairless tail, which it uses in 
climbing. It lives chiefly in trees, eats almost anything, and does its 
hunting at night. When it is caught, it pretends to be dead, and 
from this trick we get the saying, “playing possum.” 

The name raccoon comes from the Algonquin Indians. It seems, 
very appropriate, for it means "he scratches with his hands." Raccoons j 
(coons for short) are amusing animals, sometimes kept as pets. The! 
black markings on the tail and around the face of the animal give it 
a distinctive appearance. It has a habit of washing all its food before 
eating.. Raccoons are found in all parts of the United States, and even 
as far north as Alaska and south to Central America. 

The author. This story is one of a collection called Hollow Tret 
Nights and Days. The author, Albert Bigelow Paine (1861-1937), 
lived during his boyhood in Massachusetts, Iowa, and Illinois. When 
he was ten or eleven years old he built the fires in the little one-room 
schoolhouse he attended. For this work he received five dollars each 
winter, and the other children felt that he was overpaid 1 
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Mr. Paine was always interested in boys and girls. For nine years 
he served as editor o£ St. Nicholas Magazine. 

TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

Some explanation may be necessary for the following: the cold 
water seemed to have struc\ in, Mr. Possum had a sinking spell, herb, 
dumplings, recovery, gizzard. 

TOR FURTHER READING 

* Hollow Tree Nights and Days. Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper 
The Raccoon, the Opossum, and the Big Black Crow live together 
in the Hollow Tree. They have their disputes, their fun, and their 
excitements, just as humans do. The stories vary in difficulty. The 
selection in Wonder and Laughter has been simplified. 

The Curious Lobster. Richard W. Hatch. Harcourt 
Three friends, Mr. Lobster, Mr. Badger, and Mr. Bear, have many 
amusing adventures. 


The Travelers and the Bear 

Page 63 

This is one of the fables which children may enjoy because of the 
amusing twist at the end. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Illustrating. Children enjoy making cartoons, and this story is well 
adapted to that type of illustration. 

The start—making the promise 
In the dark wood—meeting the bear 

One man in a tree—the other “playing dead”—the bear sniffing 
The travelers talking after the departure of the bear 

Every child may want to try all four pictures; or the class may be 
divided into groups, each group working on one large picture. These 
pictures can then be pasted together and hung as a frieze in the 
schoolroom. Let each child volunteer to do that part of the cartoon 
in which he is most proficient: lettering, or drawing of people, of 
animals, or of trees. 
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FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

One of the first authors said to have composed fables was a fred 
slave of ancient Greece, named Aesop. So little is known about Aesoo’ 
life that some scholars have denied his existence altogether but h 
is supposed to have lived from about 620-560 b.c. If there really 6 
such a person, it seems unlikely that he ever wrote down any of 1? 
fables. Many people remembered the tales and they were told ov'* 
and over again for hundreds of years. Finally, in the third century f 
they were written in Greek. Part of this manuscript is now in tC 
British Museum. c 


FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 


Little help will be needed unless it 
forsoo\. 


is with the words thicket and 


FOR FURTHER READING 

Aesop’s Fables. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Macmillan 
This is a standard collection, but there are several others. 

In Fableland. Emma Seri. Silver 

A selected group of the fables most interesting to children retold in 
very simple language. 

La Fontaine's Fables. Tr. by Margaret Wise Brown. Harper 
Seventeen of the author’s best known fables. Well illustrated. 


Song of the Parrot 


Page 64 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

it wilHhT’ ^ teacher first reads the P oem a'oud to the children, 

' h ' rhy,hm - Whcn the 


“Beneath a heavy 
Molten sky 
Where I was born” 


eet the d m° that the J slide , £r0m one int0 an °ther, the children will 
g the meaning underneath the rhythmic flow of the lines. 
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Discussion. In talking over this poem about a homesick parrot, a 
child who has known what it means to be homesick may explain the 
feeling to the class. Bring out the thought that the poem is not an 
altogether unhappy one. The parrot is, after all, somewhat amused 
by the contrast between the excitement and danger in his old home 
and the quietness in his present home. 

Writing stories. The parrot in the cage may remind the children of 
caged animals living in a zoo and circus animals caged and trained. 
Suggestions for stories are: 

What an elephant is thinking as he lives his life in the circus 

What the seal in the zoo tells her baby about her life before she 
was put in the zoo (she may be glad to be safe in the zoo, amusing 
children with her antics, instead of facing possible dangers in the 
sea) 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Elizabeth Coatsworth, with her husband, Henry Beston, 
their two daughters and a black bull-terrier, Bos’n, enjoy summer 
picnics on “Chimney Farm” near Damariscotta Lake in Maine. Al¬ 
though she has written many stories of American life—in pioneer 
times and present day—she is also interested in other countries. When 
she was a child she traveled widely, going to California when she was 
a year old and to Europe when she was five; seeing the Alps; galloping 
on a donkey across the desert in Egypt; back to California when she 
was twelve; visiting Mexico and the Aztec ruins. 

Among her books are: Away Goes Sally, Five Bushel Farm, The 
Cat Who Went to Heaven, and Alice-All-By-Herself. She writes both 
prose and verse. She is an able critic, reviewing children’s books for 
magazines. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

A heavy molten sl{y, dus\, behold may be explained if necessary. 

FOR FURTHER READING 

In connection with this poem and with most of those that follow, 
it is suggested that, for further reading, the teacher choose poems ap¬ 
propriate in theme and mood from any available anthology. See list 
(pages 118 to 120). 
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John Dolittle, the yltiitncil Doctov 

Pages 65-73 

This story, with its combination of fantastic adventure hum™ , 
ordinary detail, of everyday living, deaerve. its popularity’. The Li! 
move, swiftly, everyone ha, a hand in solving some problem ! n T? 
doctor, kindly, helpful, and efficient, is a real hero ' *■ 


FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Dramatizing. If the class wishes to dramatize this story, the action 
may start from where the monkeys come moaning and groaning to 

Doctor Dohttle, and proceed as follows: g 


Scene I. 


Scene II. 


Scene HI. 


The little house where the doctor "vaccinated and 
vaccinated.” He sends for other animals to help 
with the nursing. The lion refuses. 

The lion’s den. Scene between the lion and the 
lioness the two cubs in the background, one 
very ill. 

The little house again. Return of the lion and the 
other animals. Recovery of the monkeys. 


This dramatization can be fun even without costumes The school 

IfTechld fV** b ? S ’ With doubled up on h ^’ 

« rf p ™ nKd ° £ r Um5! ' they ml 

hat wK f ■ 0f J COU r rSe > Doctor Doli “le should wear his famous 
hat, which can be made of cardboard. 

Whi u , ha “ ° £ ,ht da “ » dramatizing Ac ,t„ry, 
“ T 7 “ “ laki, ' e ” ” ,ural ° £ th = monkey bridge from 

montl Z r,V '[ “ d “ saf «? ° f <>» tree-covered land of™ 
ST."? *i pa ™. “ *»“ tme., and any number of 
forest. Children who African anima ^ s lurking about in the 

can put in grass nr L- ^ 1 ^ cann , ot P a ' nt “hard things like animals” 

every child has at least ^ ^ treGS ' A P aintin g In which 

JZ a ■ Strokc is an ex P™e that gives the 
product. 1 y ' 6 proccss 1S more important than the 
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FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 


The story. After the children have had their fun with the story, it 
may be well to tell them that, in case they ever go to Africa them¬ 
selves, they must not be disappointed if, like "the gray-bearded nat¬ 
uralists,” they do not see a monkey bridge. It is one of those scientific 
untruths which are continually appearing. 

The author. Hugh Lofting began writing these stories about Doctor 
Dolittle for his own children during World War I, when he was in 
the trenches in France. The news was too horrible or too dull to send 
to the children at home; therefore he started writing them letters 
about the kindly old doctor and his animal friends, and drawing 
pictures to. illustrate the stories. After the war the stories were col¬ 
lected and published. Other books in the series were written in answer 
to the demand from young readers all over the world. 

Mr. Lofting was born in England. When he was a child he was 
fond of animals, and he once kept a combination zoo and museum 
, of natural history—in his mother’s linen closet, until it was discovered! 

He attended college in the United States and became a civil en¬ 
gineer. He built railroads in West Africa and Canada. In 1912 he 
married and settled down in the United States. Early in World War I 
he enlisted in the British Army, returning to this country after the 
war. 


FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

Help may be needed in pronouncing the names of some of the 
animals, especially the monkeys: marmoset, chimpanzee, gorilla, orang¬ 
outang, leopard, giraffe, antelope; also on the meaning of naturalist, 
frantic, anxious, stalled, offend. 

TOR FURTHER READING 

There are all together nine books about Doctor Dolittle. The story 
is taken from The Story of Doctor Dolittle, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Another, The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle, won the 
Newbery Medal in 1928. Other books by Mr. Lofting are The Story of 
Mrs, Tubbs and Porridge Poetry. 
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CALL IT COURAGE 

The Fire-Bringer 

Pages 74-78 

Probably every race and tribe has its own story of the way man 
first obtained fire. “The Fire-Bringer" is the explanation given by the 
Indians of our Southwest. The language of Mary Austin’s version has 
such beauty that the children will gain a great deal by hearing it read 
first by the teacher. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. Appreciation of this story will be increased by hunting 
for “picture phrases,” such as: “swift of foot and keen of eye,” 
page 74; “smoke rolled out from it endlessly along the sky,” page 76; 
the coyote’s description of fire, page 75. 

Oral reading. Because of its singing flow of phrase, this story lends 
itself to oral reading. The children may enjoy preparing a special 
reading of it for another class in the way suggested on page 14 of 
this Guide. All the class could make the z-z-z-z sound as an under¬ 
tone to the reading of the paragraphs about the fire spirits, from neat 
the bottom of page 76 to the middle of page 78. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story. Although the coyote has the reputation with us of being 
a sly, skulking animal, he was to the Indians a supernatural spirit 
in animal form. In this story he is referred to as “the friend and 
counselor of man." He figures in a number of other Indian legends 
of the Southwest. 

In real life the coyote is a wild dog, about the size of a setter, with 
yellowish-gray fur, sometimes tipped with black. It lives anywhere 
on the North American continent from the Great Plains to the Pacific. 

The author. The legends and customs of the Indians were of special 
interest to Mary Austin (1868-1934), who collected and retold many 
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of the stories. She graduated from Blackburn College, Carlinville, Il¬ 
linois, in 1888 and soon afterward moved to California. There she 
began to write of Indian lore, and in a few years was supporting 
herself by writing. In 1918 she settled permanently in Santa Fe, and de¬ 
voted herself to studying the Indians of that region and writing about 
them. 

FOR CLARIFVING MEANINGS 

The meaning of many of the following expressions will be under¬ 
stood from the context or can be explained by some of the more im¬ 
aginative children: stretched his body to the trail, ranged the woods, 
bore the sign of the bringing, sultry noons, twilight glooms, raging 
in chase, laboring breath. If the words flanks, brand, pursue, coun¬ 
selor, scrub, legend give trouble, it will be well for the teacher to 
supply the meaning at once. The beauty of the selection can easily 
be spoiled by too much picking to pieces. 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* The Basket Woman. Mary Austin. Houghton 
This is the book from which "The Fire-Bringer" was taken. The 
selection in Wonder and Laughter has been simplified. 

The Boo\ of Nah-Wee. Grace and Carl Moon. Doubleday 
The story of an Indian child living in the Southwest. Beautifully 
illustrated and very easy reading. 


A Song of Greatness 

Page 79 

This poem is one that a child may like to read and think over by 
himself, perhaps later sharing his liking for it with the group. 

Discussion. Any discussion of its meaning may center around the 
lines— 

“Then I think within me 
I, too, am one of these, 

I, too, when my time comes 
Shall do mightily.’’ 
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“What do you want to be or do when you grow up?” is a question 
for which children often have definite answers. They, too, have as¬ 
pirations to “do mightily.” They often have their heroes, whether 
father, friend, aviator, baseball player, or “the man next door." A 
girl’s heroine may be her mother, a teacher, or a movie star. Their 
answers throw light on the sort of individuals they are, how their en¬ 
vironment has affected them, and something of their wishful thinking. 

Writing. The reading of this poem may be an inspiration to some 
of the children to put their own thoughts into poetic form (page 19). 
In fact, it may be easier for them to write what they feel than to talk 
about it. 


TOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

Mary Austin has given us in beautiful English some of the poems 
as well as the legends of the North American Indians. This poem 
is a song sung by a tribe of Indians living around Lakes Huron and 
Superior. They were called by the English explorers and settlers 
Chippewas or Ojibways (different spellings and slightly different 
pronunciations of the same name). They lived chiefly by hunting and 
fishing. Longfellow’s Hiawatha is based upon the tribal myths of these 
Indians. 


TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 
Chippewa, esteemed 

FOR FURTHER READING 

l Am a Pueblo Indian Girl. Louise Abeita (E-Yeh-Shure), Morrow 
In this book are many poems that make more vivid the Indians’ 
worship of Nature. 

The Swinging Bridge 

Pages 80-84 

The details in the life of this Indian boy of Mexico are very dif¬ 
ferent from those in the lives of American children; but-the emotional 
experiences—the facing of danger, the need of courage, the satisfaction 
|ui accomplishment—are common to all people wherever they are. 
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FOR ENJOYMENT ANt> APPRECIATION 

Discussion. After reading the .story .silently, rite ehildint max Iskr 
to talk over some of these differences in habits and * moans. 

The reality of the story is sharpened hy the many sense imprrsM»n»s 
it conveys. The children may enjoy talking these over: T he jeritng 
of the damp morning is conveyed at the beginning of the smrv: ‘Told 
dawn touched his shoulder. . . . The Indian hoy rose Mitik. f«f the 
night had been cold on the mountain top. He stretched his legs and 
arms until he felt easy again.” 

Mircos’ sight impressions of the mountain are conveyed hv vivid 
words that give the feeling of height, depth, and width rrr*r, rant »r>. 
steep, jar down, “It was so far Itelotv that it looked like a (hrrad of 
blue yarn which a magician had touched into life." What showed the 
life? (The movement of the river.) Have the children nv in im¬ 
agine a piece of blue yarn moving along of itself. Only a magnuit 
could make that happen! The bridge was'“frail as a spidrr's writ," 
What child does not know how frail that i.s! 

“The voice in the river" as it thundered over the rocks Moss might 
have been actual sound, or it might have ltecn his imagining. "He set 
his teeth into the firm flesh of the banana"; each child can f,nfe that 
banana as he reads. 

Writing stories. The children may lie interested in making up a 
story and looking over it afterward to find how many senses ssnr 
appealed to. “The Swinging Bridge" may remind some ehtldtni m 
the class of an experience of their own that required courage, that gave 
them the same feelings that Marcos had. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story. The setting of this story is Oaxaca, a stair in southern 
Mexico. This is a region of very high mountains covered with pine tiers 
on the upper slopes, and of deep valleys with dense tropical Mingles, 
The mountain people are Indians, chiefly Zapotceas and Mrxtrrax, 
believed to be descendants of ancient races that had reached an ad- 
vanced stage in civilization. They built remarkable cities, the ruins of 
which still remain (Mitla and Monte Alban). The Indians of onlay 
live in villages, in stone and wattle huts. 

Although swinging bridges are not typical of Mexico, they arc to 
be found among primitive people in many high mountainous district*. 
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The natives of India and China have used swinging bridge * , 

earhest ttmes, and the Incas of Peru are said to hivebuusoT ' 
bridge with a span of two hundred feet. us P ens ‘or 

The author. Mdrcos, a Mountain Boy of Mexico r , 

adventures of the hero of this story. The book was written 
by Melicent Humason Lee. As a little eirl she X W 

everything b nature, especially birds. Another of her books 
c lldren, The Village of Singing Birds, was written because she t, °I 
so much to see birds imprisoned in cages. She loved to be a l n ^ 
woods. At one time, in the j lmg lt, „f pJZi L iv 2 ” * 
house among the trees, but high up from the ground so a, mt, ‘ 
tected from harmful animal,-crocodile, and jaguar, ^ 

TOR clarifying meanings 

nreS e f children , can P^ably give a more matter-of-fact ex 
pression for dawn touched his shoulder-met his face In 

the comparison between their wording and the original theTm" 8 


TUKXHER READINC 

t°Wh B ° y M “*»■ Humason Lee 

,akE -*- 

T f 'n P °° L Laura Adams Armer. Longmans 

Easy'reatUng 311 y ‘ a W heard called an iguana 

”Z Usd 7 an?tn^g'lo° EUzal " h K - Tarnhin. Houghton 
mind about n h V P '*°. "ho changed hi. 

instead. " S “ b "°' n ' a b “U.Sghter and toot to hi? book, 

f tZ, wio r “a M* “’ d u Karl La "““- MncmUI^a 

rodeo. Fine MexjcaTitaMptarT"* 1 ' h= ^ ° £ “ American “ * 
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The Big Bear 

Pages 85-92 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. If there is discussion after the children have read this 
story to themselves, they may like to talk about the way suspense is 
built up in the story—for example: What details keep the reader 
wondering whether Balser will see a bear, and when he does, whether 
he will win the fight single-handed. From this, the children may 
realize how suspense adds to the excitement of a ‘story. 

Analyzing. Balser’s self-confidence, his fear, his quick thinking are 
indicated in graphic sentences which the children may enjoy finding 
and reading aloud. In some cases, however, Balser’s mood is implied 
instead of being stated directly. For instance: “If the wildcat had 
seemed as large as a cow to Balser, how do you suppose the bear 
appeared?” The larger the animal, the more, afraid he was; but fear 
is not mentioned. It is only implied. 

This discussion will give the children an opportunity to talk over 
the effect of certain emotions. How does a person show whether he 
is angry, or sad, or happy? In many stories there are examples of 
sentences from which feeling can be inferred. In "The Swinging 
Bridge," for instance, page 81 paragraph 4, and page 82 last para¬ 
graph. The children may enjoy going back over the other stories to 
locate similar sentences. 

Several children may be able to make up such sentences to tell 
the class, who will enjoy guessing what emotion is being expressed. 
Is the person proud, or frightened, or angry? In doing this, one group 
made up sentences like these: 

No one else had a knife as line as his! (Pride) 

Suddenly, footsteps sounded, and his heart began to pound. 
(Fear) 

He clenched his fists, muttering, “If he says another word, I’ll 
hit him.” (Anger) 

Illustrating. A frieze may be painted by several children, showing: 

The house in the clearing 

The forest 

Balser facing the bear on the log across the stream 
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We 'Thc°4T” DlNC INT f ERESTS 

Bean of Blue River by Charles fZ '"'^T St ° ry caI1 «l Tk 

banks of this same Blue River in I ,dhm^"" 191 ?’ If Was near the 
boyhood back in the 1860’s. Although hc^h ' hC aUth ° r Spent h « 
practiced this profession all his ljf e i.„\ ,. b ‘, lme a lawyer an j 
mgs. The first of these was When Knitriil y ^ ntnvn by his writ- 
was widely read; and when Julia "" “ *W. Z 

M . Version > its popularity was s ll aCtress > star «d 

Majors other romance Dorathu 7/ ’ ‘ further increased, Mr : 

■"-d ^ M,, y Ha,u ° n hm ‘ « 5 
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FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. The children will get a deeper understanding of the 
poem if they discuss the meaning in the last line—“There’s light upon 
it still." Even in his pictures the alivcncss of the man shows in his 
face. 

Illustrating. The children may like to make a wall painting of the 
clearing in the forest where the log cabin stood, or of Lincoln trudging 
homeward through the forest with the book under his arm. 

Collecting. Some of the class may wish to make a collection of 
poems about Lincoln, or to search through children's hooks about 
Lincoln, to find other episodes in his life not mentioned in the poem. 

If they like the poem for its poetic quality, they may read other 
poems and share with the class those they like best. A scrapbook may 
be started called “Poems We Like." 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Nancy Byrd Turner is a Virginian, a direct descendant 
of Pocahontas. She began making verses at the age of four. Her first 
published works appeared in children’s magazines, such as Youth's 
Companion and St. Nicholas. Later she went to Boston to live, editing 
“The Children’s Page" of the Youth's Companion and working on the 
editorial staffs of the Atlantic Monthly and Houghton Mifllin Com¬ 
pany. She is the author of many books—both prose and poetry— 
for children, and she has written verses for school music hooks. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

etched his shadow on the gloom, crisping leaf, seasoned hough and 
stem, woodmen’s ways, his heart was set, ruddy blaze, most humble 
place 

FOR FURTHER READING 

*Boo\ of Americans. Rosemary and Stephen Vincent Benet, Farrar 
Humorous, ballad-like verses ahout famous Americans. 

They Were Strong and Good. Robert Lawson. Viking 
Vivid pictures of the author’s own ancestors and of “the parents 
and grandparents of most of us who call ourselves Americans." 




Katy’s Quilt 

Pages 94-104 

Shared experience, home life, and the sense of belonging to a wider 
community are all in this story. Any child who has made something 
he values will understand Katy’s reluctance to give up her beloved 
quilt. That child will know what it meant to Katy to offer it in order 
to save her home. 

After the reading the children may want to know why the quilt 
was called "crazy." This was due to the fact that there was no pat- 
tern to the arrangement of patches of velvet, silk, or brocade sewn 
together to make the quilt. The higgledy-piggledy design depended 
on the shape and size of each patch. The beauty of the quilt was 
in the texture and colors of the materials used and the skill of the 
workmanship in making the stitches that bound the patches together. 

TOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. The children may discuss why Katy felt different at 
different stages in the development of the story—for instance: 

When she got her tassel shoes 
When she went to the celebration 
When she discovered her shoes were dusty 
When the President spoke to her 
When she looked at the quilt she had made 
When she saw her mother was afraid 
When she offered her quilt to save the house 
When she saw the rain putting out the fire 
When she saw the hole burned in her quilt 

A discussion like this gives the children a chance to think about 
what makes them feel different under different circumstances, and 
often leads to an awakening of sympathy and deeper understanding. 

Story-telling. This would be a good story to be used by a story¬ 
telling club {page 17). 

Sewing. The girls (or boys) may like to make a small, many- 
colored crazy quilt for the playhouse in the kindergarten or the first 
grade, or for some other group of younger children whom they know. 
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TOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

the author. "Katy’s Quilt” is part of a whole book by the same 
name. It is a “really true” story, for it is based upon the stories told 
to Ruth Holbrook by her mother, the real Katy, whose family settled 
in Vanceboro, Maine, in the early days. The quilt and the tassel shoes 
were real and the meeting with President Grant actually happened. 

Ruth Holbrook was born in Vanceboro and attended the same 
school her mother did. Later she went to Colby College and to art 
school in Boston. She has designed children’s clothes and has done 
styling and buying for stores. During summer vacations she some¬ 
times goes to Maine to paint and draw. In addition to writing and 
illustrating Katy's Quilt, she is author-illustrator of Cap'n Benny's 
Birdhouses, and has illustrated other books. 

TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 
catch in her voice, edged his way 

TOR FURTHER READING 

Katy’s Quilt. Ruth Holbrook. Doublcday 
A story of Maine in 1H70 and the linking of Canada and the United 
States by a new bridge. A vivid impression of life in that period of 
American history. Easy reading. 

The Little House in the Big Woods. Laura Ingalls Wilder. Harper 
A book of warm family relations, homely and exciting details, and 
real dangers in the lives of courageous pioneers moving West in 
America. 

Treasure in the Little Trunl{. Helen Fuller Orton. Lippincott 
A pioneer girl who had plenty of opportunities for bravery. Easy 
reading. 

Kobi Becomes a Herder 

Pages 105-114 

The children will readily see that the alp in this story corresponds 
to the saeter in “The Taming of Crookhorn.” In all parts of the 
great mountain chain known as the Alps tire term alp is used to 
designate the high mountain pastures and not the peaks and ridges. 
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nailed boots to make walking safe up and down the steep alps; the 
cattle have to be pastured in summer far up the mountains where the 
grass grows; the usual supper is not that of an American boy, but 
“goat’s milk and great hunks of heavy bread.” 

Collecting. The teacher and the children may be able to find pictures 
showing how the Swiss herders live. These pictures, exhibited on the 
bulletin board, will help toward a better understanding of the story's 
background—the beauty of the mountains, the homes, the huts of 
the herders on the high alps, the clothing of the people. 

Retelling experiences. Some child, or the teacher, may share with 
the class memories of a trip to some mountainous region. 

Nearly all children at some time are given responsible tasks to per¬ 
form. There may be one or two who can recall what trouble they 
had in accomplishing such a task, what fear or anger or uncertainty 
was involved. 

Listening. The children may be interested in hearing about the 
special kind of singing, called yodeling, that has developed in the 
Alps Mountains, where the high peaks act as sounding boards to throw 
back the sound and intensify it (as they do the barking of Sepp’s dog 
on one slope, heard by Kobi on the opposite one). Listening to 
a yodeling record on the phonograph will give the children a chance 
to hear this unique singing. Consult the music supervisor regarding 
records or write to the nearest music supply house for catalogs. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Kobi is the work of Conrad and Mary Buff. Mrs. Buff 
says, “Much of the material in Kobi came from my husband’s recol¬ 
lections of childhood in the canton of Appenzell, Switzerland, where 
he was born and where he grew up. In 1938 he returned to that 
canton and lived in the village where he spent his childhood. As a 
child he wanted desperately to go on the Alp journey, but because he 
was a town boy, he was not allowed to do so. 

“He studied painting and drawing in Switzerland and later in 
Munich, and at nineteen came to America. After some years he 
settled in California where he has remained ever since. 

"As for myself, I was bom in Cincinnati, Ohio, the youngest of a 
family of six children. My early love of painting and drawing was 
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the questions that start the discussion so as to get responses that ex¬ 
press the emotional attitude of each character as he speaks. After a 
silent reading of each speech, the children’s responses would be some¬ 
thing like this: 

The Banyan Deer is first worried and then friendly. 

He is hopeful that the Monkey Deer will agree to his 
plan. 

The mother deer is alarmed and anxious at the, thought 
of leaving her baby, but she is willing to do her part 
when the baby grows older. 

The Banyan Deer is understanding. He is noble. He 
comforts the mother and takes away her fear by deciding 
to go instead. 

The prince is amazed; then he is sorry that he ever thought* 
of killing such noble animals. He wants them to feel 
safe ever afterward. 

The teacher may find it desirable to help the children by giving 
these suggestions herself. The way the children read each speech 
will enable her to gauge their ability to interpret explanations. 

Several children may “try out" for each character by reading one 
speech. This gives many in the class a chance to participate even if 
they are not chosen for the final reading. Those not reading will 
be the audience and give their criticisms afterward. Positive criticisms 
should always come first—for example: What did you like about 
the way the children read? Negative criticism should be in terms 
of—What would have improved the way a particular character did 
his part? 


TOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story. For the children there need be no explanation of the 
term banyan deer, other than that it is the name given to the animal 
in the story. The teacher, however, may be interested in the mean¬ 
ings associated with the word banyan, or banian. A banian is one of 
a caste of Hindu merchants and traders who abstain from meat. The 
name banyan tree was originally given by Europeans to a particular 
tree on the Persian Gulf beneath which some Hindu “merchants” had 
built a pagoda. The space sheltered by such trees was commonly 
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Finding lin\s in the story. In discussing the action of the story— 
that is, how one event leads to another—they may try to locate single 
sentences that carry the plot forward, as, for instance: 

“Give me a man so that we may fight together.” (Goliath) 

“I will go and fight with him.” (David) 

“This day the Lord will deliver you into my hand.” (David) 
David slung the stone and struck Goliath in his forehead, so 
that the stone sank into his forehead, and he fell upon his 
face to the earth. 

When the Philistines saw their champion was dead, they fled. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story of David and Goliath is found in The First Book of 
Samuel, chapter 17. The version here given is an adaptation. 

It may be desirable to explain to the children something of what it 
meant to care for the sheep as David did. In ancient Palestine this 
work was often full of dangers and a heavy responsibility from dawn 
until far into the night. There were heavy mists in the early morn¬ 
ing, in which sheep could be lost. There were robbers and wild 
beasts—wolves, lions, leopards—often lurking in the bushes. David 
learned to throw stones with accurate aim at these marauders, in such 
a way that they were stunned and could easily be killed before they 
killed the sheep. 

When a sheep started wandering away, the shepherd also threw 
stones aimed not directly at the sheep but at a spot just beyond it. 
This made the sheep turn back to the flock for protection. 

It is no wonder, then, that David, the shepherd, with his training 
in the use of the slingshot, felt able to use it against even so formidable 
an opponent as Goliath, His trust was in himself as well as in the 
power of the Lord. 

The Philistines were a warlike people who in the twelfth century 
b.c. settled along the coast of Palestine. For several centuries they 
carried on warfare with the Israelites. 

The fight between David and the giant occurred in the valley of 
Elah southwest of Jerusalem. It was a narrow valley but the sides 
were not steep. The stream at the bottom could be forded in many 
places, but neither army wanted to be the one to cross the stream 
and put itself at a disadvantage. 
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FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. The children may discuss the mood of the singer as he 
sang this Twenty-third Psalm. Was he asking for help, was he telling 
of his faith in God’s loving care, or was he angry because of the harm 
done by his enemies ? 

Choral speaking. Later, a group may speak it in chorus for another 
class. 

A reading of one of the other Psalms may follow this, for further 
appreciation. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

restoreth, paths of righteousness, rod and staff, anointest . . . with oil 


Androcles and the Lion 

Pages 126-128 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. If the children wish to talk about this story, they may 
center the discussion on the part that has a surprise in it. Some may 
have guessed that the lion would spare Androcles’ life. All will be 
interested if the teacher points out to them what fun it is for the 
reader to know more than the people in the story. The audience 
watching the arena did not know that Androcles and the lion had 
met before; they were bewildered by what happened. But the children 
reading the story have been let into the secret, and their fun is in 
seeing how long it will take for the crowd to understand. 

The class may be interested in finding the place in this story where 
sympathy and understanding arouse kindness. ("The people cried, 
‘Let them both go free.”’) The children may discover why the 
people wanted the two friends who had helped each other, to go 
free. Some child may notice that “The Banyan Deer” has the same 
idea expressed in a different way, (“I never saw such kindness and 
mercy. I will never hurt any more deer in either park or forest.”) 

A modern, humorous, picture-book version of this fable is Andy 
and the Lion by James Daugherty. It is a good tale in itself; in addi¬ 
tion, a reading of both versions shows the children that the same 
idea can be used in different ways. 
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WISE AND FOOLISH ONES 

A Gift That Came Back 

Pages 130-136 

“A Gift That Came Back” is one of the traditional folk tales known 
as drolls. Our American slapstick comedy springs from the same 
source. It is based on incongruity, absurdity, and rough play—the 
brand of humor that children most enjoy. 

The unfamiliar setting in the story _ and the humorous, spirited 
dialogue appeal to children. The Hodja is a character that people 
laugh with. He doesn’t get the better of other people, so that the laugh 
is on them for being stupid; he is the butt of others’ jokes, yet he is 
always good-natured. 

If the children’s concept of figs is that of the dried figs commonly 
found in the market, it may be advisable to explain before the read¬ 
ing that fresh figs—over-ripe at that—such as the Hodja took -to 
Tamerlane, are quite different. Otherwise, the “seeds and green 
water” will mean nothing to them. The terms, “Allah be praised,” 
“seven times above the heavens,” and “seven times below the earth,” 
need no further explanation than that they are typical Turkish ex¬ 
pressions. 

TOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Illustration, (a) A frieze may be painted depicting the scenes in 
this story, such as: 

The Hodja on the; way to Tamerlane 
. Presenting the gift to the happy ruler 

Buying the figs at the market 

Running from the angry ruler who is hurling figs at him 

• (b) Many times a child’s interest is aroused by seeing in the library 
a diorama of some part of a certain story. A diorama illustrating “A 
Gift That Came Back" can be made, much as a model stage set. Cut 
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During a good share of my childhood we had a 'Near-Easter’ in the 
house to tell us a never-ending scries of Hodja stories.” 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

whirl like three dervishes, magnificent, Tamerlane’s court, due an 
honored guest 

FOR FURTHER READING 

Once the Hodja. Alice Geer Kelsey. Longmans 
This is the book from which “A Gift That Came Back” is taken. 
All the stories are about this same amusing character, 

Tyll Ulenspiegel's Merry Pran\s. Moritz A. Jagendorf. Vanguard 
The antics of the medieval and rascally Tyll are relished by mis¬ 
chief-loving modern children. 


The JVise Men of Holmola 

Pages 137-141 

There are many folk tales based on this theme of simpletons going 
through the motions of being wise. The child reading such a story 
gets amusement and satisfaction from comparing his own smartness 
with such stupidity. He would never do a thing like that; he’d know 
better 1 

If attention is called to the long winter nights which are characteristic 
of Finland, a land of the far North, pupils will see why these people 
might be interested in stories about, catching the sunlight to keep it 
indoors. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Telling and writing stories. Some child in the class may have read 
a story like this that he would like to tell the other children. Each 
child may like to try writing a story of some “wise” children acting 
stupidly—a boy looking for a hat that he already has on his head; 
or they may try making the characters stupid adults instead—an old 
man hunting for glasses he has on his nose, or a woman packing her 
trunk and shutting it (with a self-lock) with keys inside. “The Wise 
Men of Gotham” in Jacobs’ English Fairy Tales are just such foolish 
“wise" people. 
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FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story, in Finland, as in other countries, scholars have followed 
the lead of the Grimm Brothers (see page <>) in searching for and 
preserving the folklore of their own people. Of about thirty thou¬ 
sand stories collected in Finland, only a small number have been ' 
published. The original version of “The Wise Men of Holmola" and 
other Tales from a Finnish Tupa represents a literal translation by 
Miss Aili Kolchmaincn; the version for American children was 
written by Dr. Bowman anil Mrs. Bianco. 

The authors . James Clnytl Bowman is a professor at Northern 
State Teachers College, Marquette, Michigan. Among the books ht 
has written are; The Knight and the Chinese Dragon, The Adven¬ 
tures of Paul Bunyan, Winabojo, ami Veeos Bill, the Greatest Cowboy 
of All Time, 

Margery Bianco began to write when she was seventeen. But not I 
until after the birth of her own two children did she commence | 
writing juvenile stories. Her book. The Street of Uttle Shops, is an 
amusing one for children of this age. She also wrote a number of 
books about her childhood toys; Velveteen Rabbit, Poor Ceceo, Tie 
Sltfn Horse, The Little Wooden Doll. Her daughter, Pamela Bianco, 
illustrated the latter. 

Mrs. Bianco was born in London, hut came to the United States 
when she was nine, returning to England for several long visits. After 
her marriage she lived in France and Italy hut later returned to the 
United States, remaining here until her death in 1944. 

TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

kota, tupa, marks (money), wizard, chink, pow-wow, tales of woe, 
carded and spun and wove, entire population, charms and spells, im¬ 
prove upon themselves 

FOR FURTHER READING 

Tales from a Finnish Tupa, James Cloyd Bowman and Margery 
Bianco, A, Whitman 

Tales of magic, droll stories, and fables, all taken from traditional 
Finnish sources. The stories vary in difficulty. 

The Wise Men of Gotham,” in More English Fairy Tales, Joseph 
Jacobs. Putnam’s 
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Nonsense Rhymes 

Page 142 

One limerick leads to another. Many such five-line absurdities may 
be found in Edward Lear's Complete Nonsense Bool{. A singsong 
reading of these brings out the humor. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Writing poems. A class may divide into four groups and make up 
•a limerick, all groups starting with the same first line. Here are a 
few suggestions: 

There once was a boy who said "How . . . 

There once was a girl of renown, 

Who 

There was a baboon at the fair, 

Who . . . 

A list of rhyming words put on the board may prove an incentive. 
The limericks may be shared when completed. The fun of doing this 
is more important than the results. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

A limerick consists of five lines, usually with two sets of rhymes. 
The neatness of the form has led to a very extensive use of the 
limerick for all sorts of mock-serious purposes. It has been used 
frequently in advertising contests, where the contestants are asked to 
supply the last line, a prize being offered for the best line submitted. 

FOR FURTHER READING 

The Complete Nonsense Boo\. Edward Lear. Dodd 
A laugh in every limerick and story-rhyme. 

A Strange Wild Song 

Pages 143-144 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Collecting, Enjoyment of these nonsense rhymes may lead to a 
reading of other verses in Alice's Adventures in Wonderland and 
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Through the Looking Glass. Children who have other favorites nty 
enjoy reading them wt the class. 

A committee may lw chosen to hum fur humorous verses and 
make copies of thr.se which the class enjoys. These perns can th M 1 
be bound in a booklet, a title selected, and an illustrated cover mad?, | 

Choral speaking. "A Strange Wild Song” can be good entertain, 
ment if the class (divided into three groups) says it together, cadi 
group taking different si nova's. Additional emphasis is achieved it 
there is a slightly longer pause after each line ending with "and 
found it was,” and if the nest line is chanted in a manner suggesting 
the solving of a mystery. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

Charles Lutwidge Dcjdgson (tSyt-tfkjH) was a mathematician at Ox¬ 
ford University, England, but his name would not be known to 
children of today if he had not written books of a very different 
nature under the name of Lewis Carroll. Most famous of the books 
of Lewis Carroll is Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, with its com¬ 
panion volume, Through the Looking Glass. His Nonsense Versts 
also delight all readers who are young in heart. 

It is said that Queen Victoria, after being highly entertained by a 
reading of Alice in Wonderland, wrote Lewis Carroll that she would 
be pleased to read other books by him. What was her astonishment 
to receive from Charles Dodgson several volumes of very profound 
treatises on higher mathematics, 

Charles was an imaginative boy, the oldest of eleven children. He i 
trained snails and toads, perfected slcight-of-hand tricks, invented j 
games, made stories and pictures. Although he never married, he was 
very fond of children and had many friends among them. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 
albatross, coffee-mill, chimney-piece, coach and four 

FOR FURTHER RE ADING 

* Alice's Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass . 

Lewis Carroll. Macmillan 

Father William,’’ “The Walrus and the Carpenter,” “Jabberwocky* 
and other nonsense poems are contained in these books. 
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Here-After- This 

Pages 145-150 

If the significance of this title is explained, the story will mean more 
to the children who have not yet learned to enjoy play on words. 
“Here-after-this” is another way of saying “saving up for a rainy day” 
or “preparing today for tomorrow.” When the man in the story 
told his wife that the money was for here-after-this, he meant that 
it was for some future emergency or need, for a rainy day ahead. The 
eaves-dropping robber was clever enough to take advantage of the 
wife’s stupidity by calling himself “Here-after-this.” 

As in many other folk tales, the robber gained nothing by his 
cleverness because he was wicked as wicked could be and deserved 
losing his ill-gotten gains. The farmer, in spite of worry at losing the 
money, did not blame his wife for her stupidity; he tried to make the 
best of the situation by doing something to improve it. This attitude 
is emphasized in many folk tales. Compare “The Good Man Is 
Always Right” in Ballads in Prose by Eva March Tappan. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Impromptu dramatization. In connection with this story and the 
two that follow, procedures are suggested for three different types 
of dramatization. This story lends itself easily to an impromptu 
dramatization. Either volunteers or children chosen by class or teacher 
are the actors. A child announcer introduces the cast and tells where 
each scene takes place. A preliminary discussion may result in planning 
the following scenes: 

Scenes 1, 2, 3, and 4. In the farmhouse. Announcer 
explains lapse of time between the episodes. 

Scene 5. In the forest. “Up a tree" may be on top 
of one of the desks. 

The spirit, not the exact words, of the , book should be emphasized. 
That is, if the child taking the part of the wife convinces the class 
that she wishes to please and that she is very stupid, and if the one 
playing the husband shows his dismay at her stupidity and yet a will¬ 
ingness to make the best of everything, the performance may be judged 
successful, no matter what words they use to express these feelings. 
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No costumes or scenery are necessary in «u«h , 
forma nee. As for properties, a burlap W full ,( Spnntaneous per- 
the money bag and alT old ’screen £ Z Wil1 d ° <* 

Several pairs of children may try out for the » r 
the par judged ,he aW e ly i, it t' V 'Z ZT ,nd 
The ten cows mav he ten .1 ■,, ygnuoring class. 

may be divided, some taking the nit* of*the' r *** f ^ dass 
members of the robber hand* These croons t H,mc the 

robbers, while waiting for their curTt™ '* ol? pi » s and 
two speaking characters. If the cows mmZd Ih * ° f the 
tervals during their part of the ,vrf ■ f P ' MS Rrunt at in¬ 
to the play. But “ Wi “ ,*« ™ch humor 

acters are the man and his wife and the chU l ° W ^ ' C , pr ' nc ipal tr¬ 
actors to recognize this * ' th,ItirCn must be *?«° d enough 


- IN IERESTS 

« «* - in, 

writer for adlI , K as ' “T'!"' but * versati 

and it was his interest in W T a 1 nthr ‘>P*' 1, 'S«c and historia 
tales. English fJTt! '? hlch lctl tn his «udy of fo 

after Wh ™ hc ™ * 4 *. « 

Fairy Tales, Indian Fairv Tales L “* Wri,in « s are ' Cell 

Celtic Fairy Tales and Thtt l M *°Z tnghth ^ Tatcs > Mo 
When fosenh Tolu . r °° k ° } Wrm<lcr Voyages. 

story of a wonderful •Wag? , Ze ddr ' 1 Z V M e little ,lc to|d the m 

such stories, but if he told n ‘ ght ', Hc said he h: 'd a hundre 

reached the ninety-nfoth 1 v ^ °“ he WOU,d »*«. When 1 

P a“ou WoZVoy^i. Lm ' ‘ hC “ ri “ ” 

in England and bi hi ‘ h ‘ sh ' r 

United States, making his home ; v Z’ Ifl 1900 bc camc t0 1,1 
death in 1916. He was wittv h-, 1 ” 0nk f rs ’ Ncw York, until hi 
countless stories and anecdotes H * remarkable memory, and kne\ 
ful, fond of flowers and children 6 ® cnerous > kindly, and cheei 

l , FOR CLA RIFVXNG meanings 

an, trough, canopy, a-courting a fine maid 
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FOR FURTHER READING 


* More English Fairy Tales. Joseph Jacobs. Putnam’s 
This is the book from which “Here-After-This” was taken. Many 
of the other tales are more difficult. 

Gone Is Gone. Wanda Gig. Coward-McCann 
A delightful retelling of the Grimm droll about the man who ex¬ 
changes work with his wife for one day with amusing results. 

Oa\ Tree House. Katharine Gibson. Longmans 
How a penniless goodman and his wife won the praise of the king 
for building their house in an oak tree. Many amusing adventures. 


The Stone in the Road 

Pages 151-152 

This is a modern fable following the pattern of the traditional 
wisdom literature (see page ip). 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Dramatic reading. In working out a dramatization of this fable, 
the children will have a chance to make up speeches for the different 
characters, since there is little direct speaking in the story. To give 
the children more background in interpreting their parts, the class 
may try to imagine what the poor farmer with the wagon would say, 
where he would live, the number of people in his family, what he 
would be carrying in his cart, etc. The class may build imaginary 
stories about each character before they decide what he would be 
likely to say in this particular experience. 

In the opening scene the rich man may be talking to himself about 
the people who are envious of him instead of being grateful for his 
gifts. In the second scene he places the bag of gold under a stone in 
the road and hides in the bushes. The first man to pass may be carry¬ 
ing a sack of potatoes instead of driving a cow (as in the story). Then 
comes the farmer with his cart. The children may like to supply one 
or two other characters not mentioned in the story. Finally the miller’s 
boy sits down on the stone saying how tired he is; then, realizing what 
he is sitting on and where it is, he decides to move it. He finds the 
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SSSttZZ.TZTSrJt'*'* 

is not afraid to do hard things " 1C Vla 8 e who 

—- r 

acter would say. When thev havAiihmiti t P , What each char- 

Ae c lai! appmvjl a c „V’;;« g* y y **, 
,hM - *■» - *■» 

CZwr P4?/f?r and the Bottles 

Pages i53-1fiy 

For. enjoyment and appreciation 

the opinion interesting contrasts; 

opinion of the people-the g I ^ ttrs cl cvcrness, and the 

the second; the joke on Peter widT th* * * firSt . ,MWt,c * amI the two fo 

*„ l jszzt Zj*' " cancl *■*■- 

—" Stt^ h i r v lK “-*« -—»- 

the first paragraph- "But rht-n ' ' ^° r In * taow . what is meant in 

swan”? What 55 ; hiL- T y ,hinks her own gosling , 

•eeond bottle ™ T’o""’ 0 * «&« ^ 

that! ever a. he ImEd thTeLn ' ' " u whWe "»« 
great matt, though he knew ,f ? Were *"<’ a,, ‘ l hc himself a 
great? g 6 knew clouds were clouds and he was not 

childrenVreaHze W happTL^ th,S !“* i . nfcrence ma V lead the 
doing wonderful things. Thev 1 7 “ 2 ? Whc " they ima ^ne themselves 
own day dreams. If thev have dV T* tlle class Somc of their 
sometimes look strangely like n S . C ° V f re ^” r themselves how clouds 
mountains, they may try to weave TV °r k° ats or cast i es or magic 
class may divide into groups and S IV ^ r ° m suc ^ imaginings. The 

to tell the class later, one member of the gr ° Up . mal<c U P suc h a story 

down or to tell it. ° £ the S rou P being chosen to write it 
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Dramatization. A play can be planned, rehearsed, and costumed in 
which the children themselves are the actors. (See page 16.) 

Instead of acting the story themselves, the children may find it fun 
to dramatize it with stick puppets. As each character speaks, it is 
thrust in from the side of the table (the “stage”) on a stick. For 
example, when Peter opens the bottle and the two men appear, the 
children sitting beside the table can push them into view on the ends 
of sticks. Cardboard dolls with crepe paper costumes may be made for 
the actors. (See bibliography, page 122.) 

The four backdrops may be suggestive of (1) Peter’s home, (2) the 
fork in the road, (3) the woods, and (4) the palace. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. In the early 1880’s children all over the country eagerly 
awaited the arrival of their favorite magazine, Harpers Young People. 
Among the popular features were the stories written and illustrated 
by Howard Pyle. The line drawings were full of fascinating de¬ 
tails, and the stories were told in a musical, lilting style which took 
for granted that an intimate partnership existed between the author 
and the reader. In 1885 a collection of these stories was published 
under the title Pepper and Salt. “Clever Peter” is in this volume. 

It was from his mother that Howard Pyle received his love of 
pictures and books. As she read aloud to him in his early childhood, 
he made up pictures in his mind. Soon he began drawing illustra¬ 
tions. In addition to writing and illustrating books for children, 
Howard Pyle wrote other fiction and did brilliant work as an illus¬ 
trator. He is especially known for his pictures of American colonial 
life, especially in New England and New Amsterdam. 

Because of his interest in young artists of outstanding ability, he 
established a school of art at his home in Wilmington, Delaware. In¬ 
struction was free. He would take only pupils of real artistic promise. 
Near his home he built a number of small studios for the use of 
artists. Among those in the colony were Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
N. C. Wyeth, and Jessie Wilcox Smith, all of whom became celebrated 
illustrators. 

His sister, Katharine Pyle, was also a writer. The Wonder Cloc\ 
by Howard Pyle contains verses for each of the “hours” which were 
written by Katharine. 
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• I,,, , FOR CLARIFYING Meanings 
a dull block, neck and heels strii-^ , t, 

Sjrf - Ws »i«, Jp'aw, spircX"'^? 1 l ? hol,U '"»*l 

nightingale, cuckoo, gosling ’’ ' m tllc ho «e’s mouth), 

F0R further reading 

Harper 

«£* UeV " P "" “ b ” k — other ^ 

*%£ffi*~*>* »■** 

Pmern of the old folk tales” 3 "' “ C " a “" 8 hi! «™ stories on the 

" A~,fh *“”«• 

»ith a leprechaun. ? thc boy s hawneen and his adventure 


Pig Wisps 

T , . Pa ges 168-171 

. lhe Phrases of this storv have A. • 
give a singing quality to the prose* "Therf ° f P ° etry; the repetition 
£ e Sou * who knew how toon/ ™ C Was an oystcr king far i, 
He grew rich-because he wa TLT™ *** pick ° Ut the P earli 
to pick out the pearls. 11 There iS and knc w hov 

sense and nonsense: “He is learn, ‘n b ^ of realism and fancy, oi 
and to forget better and better” “Tlfis^ r f member worse and worst 

a m nd ^ worse.” How well th ?!£** T* E ° rcmemb « bed* 
numbering better! h chlldren know the value of re- 

aw**®*.”.'filTT' ““ Am,ECI *™»* 

J” th 5 siphabet fcSL dSd" i “ ° f ho ' v th = lottcr re came 

^ made u p w « plai y !he T r d “ what s “"“ 

« H y Wl f t0 rcad tbem Rudyard Kin!’’ ? thlS conncct ‘on the teacher 

£r.t P T nsfoe WaXiS'S 5™ ab “' alphabet 
Made, from Just So Stories. nd How the Alphabet Was 
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FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 


The author. For a generation Carl Sandburg has been a familiar 
figure in American letters: as a lecturer, reading his poems and 
fanciful stories, strumming his guitar and singing songs of our 
great West; as a historian and biographer of Abraham Lincoln; as the 
poet of industry and the city. Tall and angular in build, with a lock 
of white hair hanging down over his forehead, his face illumined by 
a kindly smile, he has won friends wherever he has been. 

Sandburg’s life has included experiences in many parts of our 
country and in many occupations. When he was a boy of thirteen 
in Galesburg, Illinois, he went to work on a milk wagon. Later he 
earned his living as porter in a barber shop, scene-shifter in a theater, 
truck-handler, dish-washer, and harvest hand. After serving in the 
army during the War with Spain in 1898, he returned to Galesburg 
and worked his way through college. He was captain of the basket¬ 
ball team and editor of the newspaper. After college he worked as 
a salesman and newspaperman, gradually establishing himself as a 
writer and lecturer. 

His collection of poems for children is Early Moon. Rootabaga 
Stories and Rootabaga Pigeons are stories written for his own children. 
In 1940 Sandburg received the Pulitzer Prize for American history 
for his Abraham Lincoln. Abe Lincoln Grows Up is a retelling of 
the early chapters for young people. 

EOR FURTHER READING 

* Rootabaga Pigeons and Rootabaga Stories. Carl Sandburg. Harcourt 

If teacher and children are amused by this whimsical and poetic 
combination of humor, philosophy, and nonsense, they will find these 
stories are fun to read aloud. “Pig Wisps,” one of the easier stories, 
is found in Rootabaga Pigeons. 


Wish at Mealtime 

Page 172 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Discussion. After the children have enjoyed the “taste” of this 
poem and have told what they would eat if they were “rubber 
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skinned,” the rhyme scheme of ft,- # 

n h TV, h ' rl * >mi,,K t w 7 bc ""‘*4 Whi* 

The children may like m discuss w fih W , iat are tIle rhymes? * 
P ™™’ “Hi, eye, were bigger ,ho„ his^rmac "" 1 ™ 3 "" 8 ° f tht «■ 

Tit mth „. n,™™ 1 ™ 1 * 

«p«te»cc. He „„ s f„ rllKr | S „ l t r “ l 7; '•{ ™‘<y I**™ „f thilJ 

years a member o£ the firm ( r ^ Bookman and for m 

and F »"« pnblilb” 't» 

The Emperors New Clothes 

T ,, Pa ges 173-181 

read aloud and discuss^. Jarts thc y ™V like to 

and the court and even rh/r * 1C stor y dial tell why the nffir 

do,h which - ,o 4 

ratitomimes. The rt,;u ln *»* 

action in the story-f or instenc^the^ “ patUoniimc some of the 

r™*«*' w, ^Zt h T n l rf 7 c w “ vm 

the clothes, helping the emperor into 1 • dmK thc necdle * sewing 

?' ° lhcr •»» may be sLynJ e ?T, S ’ his h “ cloak! 
choosing one o£ the £enes!XTi, „ !? chil *“ ™y «fce to™ 

W and h% 

Thumbelina '“"^5 most beloved by ehildren are: 

The Wild Swans u J indcrbox 

The Snow Q Ueen and the Swineherd 

T hc Ugly Duckling Th^ Real Pnncess 

8 The Steadfast Tin Soldier 

Hans Christian An!T EXPANDING INTERESTS 
beautifully ,„l d . He h^ who enjoy original 

“ Tbe Prince of Story-tellers.” 



In Books, Children and Men 1 Paul Hazard writes of talking to an 
old lady who as a child had listened to tales told by Andersen. She 
said that when he had a new story he would gather a group of 
children in a corner near a window to share it with them. As he 
talked, he cut out paper kings, queens, ladies, and clowns to il¬ 
lustrate the stories. The children were fascinated as much by watch¬ 
ing the scissors in his skillful hands as by listening to the enchanted 
words of the stories. 

Andersen was born in Denmark. His father was a cobbler, his 
mother a washerwoman. As a child he loved puppet plays and built 
a puppet theater, costumed puppets, and wrote plays for them. 

He was sent to school by a rich man and trained as a singer and 
dancer. His awkwardness and shyness handicapped him, and it was 
not until he began writing that he achieved success. At twenty-four 
he commenced to write plays, novels, and poems, but it was the publica¬ 
tion of his Fairy Tales that brought him fame. 

TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

Imperial, Master of Ceremonies, Prime Minister, Your Majesty, 
dunces, statesmen, mantle, fared, spectacles (glasses), invisible, rogues, 
unfit for office 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* Fairy Tales. Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Mrs. E. V. 

Lucas. Dutton 

Contains many stories good to read aloud. 

Many Moons. James Thurber. Harcourt 

The humorous and tender story of the little princess who wanjadt^ 
the moon and of the court jester who was wiser than the wjso;;,nfe£^ 
of her father’s court and discovered a way to give it to her.' ’ f 

■A 

The Three Riddles 

Pages 182-186 ■ ; 

This story is based on a kind of “double talk” which delights 
children. It also shows that wits are not a matter of fine clothes and 
high position. 

1 Books, Children and Men, Paul Hazard. The Horn Book, Boston. 
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Inanswenng the first riddle the shepherd may have meant „ 
the king by implying that the whole earth revolved around 
wherever he might be. Another explanation is that the sheX 1 ^ 
quick-witted enough to know that the king had no wav of n 
the answer wrong and therefore must accept it. f Pr ° V ‘ ng 

The answer to the second riddle is scientifically wromr nf * 
but when this story was first told, most people thought dia/thT*’ 
d.d go around the earth. This answer, therefore Sed h l 
The third riddle the children could have answered for the T!i 
been let Imo .he S eem in the fi„tr pn„ ,.f the s ,«y y ^ 


F0R ENJOYMENT and appreciation 


What is black and white and red (read) all 
over? (A newspaper.) " 

What can go up the chimney down 
And down the chimney down, 

But cannot go down the chimney up 
Nor up the chimney up? (An umbrella.) 

FOR clarifying meanings 
committed a crime, merchant, sore at heart 


Icarus and Daedalus 

Pages 187-190 

andDaedalutonfoT?hrM r liliT rCSted “ . the Greek m y th of Icarus 

’ ot the earliest known stories of man’s attempt to fly. 

for enjoyment and appreciation 

of “the highe^from^'eanh th m ^ ed ^ ? uestionthe truth 

discussion around the fact that tb * u*^’ ^ this may center the 

facts that were unknown m ^ themSelves W many scientific 
unknown to the wisest man alive in ancient Greece 
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(where this story was first told). On the other hand it may be 
pointed out to them that happiness, courage, suffering, sorrow, hun¬ 
ger, fear were experienced just as much by ancient people as they are 
by people living now. 

Illustrating. Many children may have ideas , for illustrations for 
this story. Several children may enjoy working on one large painting 
for the classroom wall. 


FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 


The story. Daedalus was a mythical Greek architect and sculptor, 
builder of the famous labyrinth for King Minos of Crete, an island 
south of Greece. This labyrinth was designed to shut up the Mino¬ 
taur, a fabulous monster with the body of a man and the head of 
a bull. Labyrinth was a name given by Greeks and Romans to build¬ 
ings entirely or partly subterranean, containing many chambers and 
intricate passages, making it difficult for anyone to enter or leave. 
The Cretan labyrinth is one of several such structures famous in 
ancient times, though there is no proof of its actual existence. 

It was once fashionable to plant gardens with high hedges in the 
pattern of a maze or labyrinth. The garden at Versailles is an ex¬ 
ample of this kind of planting. There is also a maze at Hampton 
Court Palace in England. 

Children enjoy following paths in puzzle-mazes to reach a labeled 
“treasure” in the center. 


The author. Josephine Preston Peabody (1874-1922) wrote of her¬ 
self: "I swim when I can; love to dance when there’s an opportunity, 
and dance by myself when there isn’t; love animals, love out-of-doors, 
especially the sea; love to saunter and stroll and sit on fences and 

go brook-following.” ■_ , , 

Behind both father and mother were long lines of New England 
ancestors. Both parents devoted all their leisure time to the educa¬ 
tion of Josephine and her sister. The father’s special interests were 
poetry and drama; the mother was interested in all aspects, of beauty. 
She taught her daughter to use watercolors just as soon as the child 

was able to handle them. „ , c 

Josephine completed her education at Radcliffe College, and for 
two years was instructor in English at Wellesley. In 1906 she mar- 
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ried Lionel S. Marks, a professor at Harvard, and during her married 
life made a number of trips abroad. She was the author of several 
volumes of poems, several plays, and Old Greel{ Val^ Stories Told 
Anew, the book from which “Icarus and Daedalus" is taken. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

in memory of, labyrinth, temple, clue, dazed, vision, ancient Greece, 
paid little heed 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* Old Gree\ Fol\ Stones Told Anew. Josephine Preston Peabody. 

Houghton 

Fine versions of many myths not given in Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Boo\ and Tangle wood Tales. 

* Heroic Tales from Grte\ Mythology. Katharine Pyle. Lippincott 
Many of the old Greek stories told simply without sacrificing the 

beauty of the myths, “Prometheus," “Pandora,” "Ceres and Per¬ 
sephone," “Philemon and Baucis," "Perseus," “Phaeton,” “Echo aad 
Narcissus” are among those most liked by children of this age. 

Odyssey for Boys and Girls . Alfred J. Church. Macmillan 
A simply told account of Ulysses’ adventures on his homeward 
journey after the Trojan War. 

Not Such a Bad Thing after All 

Pages 191-198 

The relationship between parent and child and the impact of com¬ 
munity thinking on the life of each individual is brought out in this 
story. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. Questions like the following may focus the children’s 
interest on one or more of the aspects of Hindoo thinking and 
living. 

Why did Totaram fear the school? 

What did his father think about the school? 
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Why was Totaram's mother both glad and sorry that he 
had learned to read? 

What might have been some o£ the reasons the other boys 
were allowed to go to the school? 

Do you remember your first day at school? How old 
were you ? 

How do you suppose your family felt about your going to 
school? 

How was your school different from the one in Indora? 

Oral reading. Read aloud passages in the story which describe 
happenings that could take place where you live. 

“The moon rose and touched the tips of the . . . branches 
with silver” (Why not bamboo branches?) 

"Gone to bed with the birds at the fall of darkness” 

“Saw Bala and made faces at him” 

“Crept behind the outer circle of grown people and 
listened" 

“Ashamed that the others were so much wiser than he" 
“Worked as hard to catch up as the squirrels do in nesting ■ 
season” 

“Father always away at work during the hours of school” 

“He kept on learning" 

“Dancing into the house like a leaf” 

“Stood first on one foot, then on the other” 

“Looked this way and that, for he saw that he must tell 
the truth" 

“We took turns" 

Read aloud passages in the story where things happen differently 
from what they do here. 

“Bamboo branches” 

"People sat on the mud veranda” 

“Village crier beat the big drum” 

“Looked through the walls of the schoolhouse” 

“The mail-carrier had run . . . the bells of his stick 
jingling” 

“Wore baggy trousers and a colored waistcoat” 
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“Children began to swing on them (the roots of the 
banyan tree)” 

“Fifty rupees” 

“A jackal" 

Questions like these tend to show that the environments of n 1 
may differ but that it is through recognizing their likenessew^ 
understanding can be achieved. ^ 

In the discussion attention may be called to the part that th 
money-lender and the letter-writer play in native life. Without eo‘ ' 
into the intricacies of rates of interest, the children may note Ilf 
contradiction between what the money-lender said about the amount 
of the loan and the interest (fifty rupees for two rupees intere 
per month), and what Totaram read in the note (one hundred runJ 
for five rupees interest per month). 


FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story. India, with its population of nearly four hundred million 
its complex social system and ancient civilization, is a country of con¬ 
trasts and widely divergent customs. One cannot generalize about 
conditions there any more than one can make one statement about 
conditions in the United States that would be true of all parts of the 
country. But the manner of life described in Totaram is tvnicil n f 
that in many villages in India today. W °* 

ucation is a local government matter; therefore the schools varv 
greatly from village to village. There is little compulsory or free 
e ucation and only one elementary school for every ten villages. One 
o t e important things being stressed in the schools today is instruc- 
“ 1 "! the .., I “ dian languages rather than in English. Thus native 
ents will be enabled to appreciate the cultural heritage of their 
own people. 5 ucir 

Information about modern India may be obtained from the studv 
gui e entitled The People of India, published by The East and West 

A “““ cS ®' h Y ° rk ' '° S “ h " Wid * * 

aardin^h S 0 “ ^ Banyan Deer ” (page 57) for comments re- 
fno- f 8 he , meanings of ban y™> the name given to the wide-spread- 
g ree under which Totaram’s father met the money-lender. 
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The author. Totaram is a real boy. This story was written from 
first-hand observation and information by Irene Mott Bose, who 
lives in Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. 

Mrs. Bose first visited India when on a trip around the world during 
her college days. She spent three months in the country with her 
brother, who was,doing welfare work with very needy cotton mill 
workers. This visit made her decide to go back to India to help 
Indian women and girls. She has spent twenty years there, and her 
life has been full of adventure and service. At one time, when 
there was famine in India, she was appointed by the government to 
supervise the rationing of grain to some fifteen thousand poor vil¬ 
lage people. Her husband is a Supreme Court Justice and she has 
two children, a boy and a girl. 

Irene Mott seemed born for adventure. She wanted to write a book 
before she had learned to read; this was because she had something 
to say. From babyhood her summers were spent by a lake in the 
Laurentian Mountains in Canada. There she was happy to be left 
alone to spend her time studying wild life in all its forms in the 
woods and'on the lake. She had no fear of anything. She tamed 
chipmunks so they would jump three feet and light on her shoulder 
at meals. She tamed a crow and let a skunk eat out of her hand. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

money-lender, most revered mother, village crier, crows taught you 
wisdom, the time of the going out of the cows, rupee, interest 
(money), banyan tree, waistcoat, jackal, deceived 

FOR FURTHER READING 

Totaram. Irene Mott Bose. Macmillan 
The book from which “Not Such a Bad Thing after All” was 
taken. 

The Village That Learned to Read. Elizabeth Kent Tarshis. Houghton 
(See page 48). 

Little Henry and the Tiger. Felicite Lefevre. Harper 
Henry takes a walk in India and lets a tiger out of a cage with 
dire results. Very easy. 
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THERE'S MAGIC IN THE AIR 

Almost 

Page 199 

The last line of this poem may need help in interpretation. Some 
child in the class may have had at summer camp or elsewhere the 
experience of watching the stars as they appear to move across the 
sky. He may be able to tell the others how the Great Dipper shifted 
or “marched" from one place to another. The path of the sun from 
morning to night, which all have had a chance to observe, may help 
to make clearer the imagery in the poem. 

As a matter of added interest, the children may notice that all the 
things seen in the poem are sheer fantasy; all the things heard could 
be heard if our ears were tuned to such delicate sounds. The title, 
“Almost," was omitted to make room for the group title. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Discussion and story-telling. Under certain circumstances imagining 
is easy. For instance, “in the woods of evening” as a person walks 
alone; or “when no one passes by” as a person sits close to the earth. 
The children may like to tell the class about their own fancies when 
they are alone. 

Writing. They may enjoy writing their "almost" experiences-of 
seeing what isn’t there, of hearing what human ear cannot hear— 
for example: 

As I sat by the shore I thought I heard— 

Alone in the attic I thought I saw— 

This may result in their creating poetry. If the necessity of rhyming 
and fitting their thought to a definite rhythm is not stressed, the result 
may be rhythmic prose or free verse. As some one has said, “Free 
verse is by children, not for children." They like to hear metered 
verse, but their most creative poetic expression is almost invariably 
free. 


FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Dogs and dolls and music boxes, old clocks and funny 
old savings banks—these were some of the enthusiasms of Rachel 
Field. Her dog, Spriggin, was a coal-black Scotch terrier that was 
her constant companion. As for dolls, the most famous of those in her 
collection was Hitty, owned by Miss Field and her artist friend, Dor¬ 
othy Lathrop. The story of Hitty, Her First Hundred Years was 
awarded the Newbery Medal for the most distinguished contribution 
to children’s literature in 1929. Of the doll Hitty it has been said: “She 
was. a girl of such high adventure that she was the sort of doll boys 
would allow their sisters to bring along on expeditions.” . 

In Stockbridge, Massachusetts, Rachel spent her early childhood. 
She had a workroom in the cellar, from the windows of which she 
could watch the ants and caterpillars hurrying about their affairs. But 
she liked people as well as nature, and she entered with zest into 
the dramatic productions of her school. She is remembered for her 
portrayals of such different characters as Shylock in The Merchant 
of Venice and Rebecca in. Rebecca of Sunnybroo\ Farm. 

Her first visit to the theater was to see Maude Adams in “Peter Pan” 
(page 91). So enchanted was the ten-ycar-old girl that she wrote 
to the actress. Many years later on a visit to England, she went to 
call on the author, Sir James Barrie. ■ She herself wrote many plays, 
first as a student in Professor Baker’s 47 Dramatic Workshop and 
later dozens published by Samuel French. 

She wrote and illustrated volumes of verse—simple and natural 
expressions of moods and ideas that touch the hearts of readers. Her 
first book, The Pointed People, was published in 1930; among her 
last works were the lyrics for “Ave Maria” in Walt Disney’s Fantasia. 
Best known of her adult novels is All This and Heaven Too (1938), 
based upon the life of her Great-Aunt Henriette-Lucile. 

As a young woman she divided her time between New York City 
and an island in Maine. Later she moved to California with her 
husband, Arthur Pederson. Besides the Samuel French plays she had 
almost forty books to her credit. She was born September 19, 1894, 
and died March 15, 1942. 

FOR FURTHER READING 

See page 117 for books of poetry by Rachel Field. 
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The Barrel Organ 

Pages 200-205 

A child's experience with this story may be deeper if he thinks mow 
and talks less about it. It is a story that appeals to a thoughtful child 
and can be spoiled by too much group discussion. 

Before reading, brief mention may l>c made of the fact that this story 
was written by an English woman, and that a barrel organ is to 
English children what a hand organ or hurdy-gurdy is to American 
children. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Listening. “The Barrel Organ" may well be read to the children 
by the teacher. Her interpretative reading will help to reveal its 
quality, Then it will be an experience to be remembered, and as the 
children read it silently afterward, they may find added beauty in it, 

Discussion. If the children do talk over the story, they may recognize 
that the imaginative quality in it is an extension of the thought in 
the preceding poem. There is “seeing" and "hearing" of a fine order. 

“ ‘There’s no want of dancers in a wood,’ said the Organ Grinder." 
The children may like to read aloud the part that tells who the dancers 
were. The Traveler, listening, heard their steps. The Organ Grinder 
made him see what he had conjured up as he played his organ. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Eleanor Farjeon is the author of many poems and 
fanciful stories. She was born in London and has lived in England 
practically all her life. Her father was a novelist; her mother was the 
daughter of the great American actor, Joseph Jefferson. In 1904 
Eleanor spent a year in America with her famous grandfather. She 
and her three brothers had little formal schooling. When she was 
only seven Eleanor began writing poems and stories and typing them. 
Among her books of verse are Gypsy and Ginger, Joan’s Door, Come 
Christmas, and Over the Garden Wall. Two of her stories are Martin 
Pippin in the Daisy Field and Martin Pippin in the Apple Orchard. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

barrel organ, finished with a flourish, sixpence, gramophone 
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FOR FURTHER READING 


Italian Peep Show. Eleanor Farjeon. Lippincott 
In addition to “The Barrel Organ” this book contains several lively 
stories about carnivals and puppets. 

No Room. Rose Dobbs. Coward 

An old, old tale retold with humor that does not hide the philosophic 
truth of the story. 

The Street of Little Shops. Margery Bianco. Doubleday 
Whimsical stories of life in a village. 


Three Golden Hairs 

Pages 206-221 ' 

The Grimm Brothers heard this old tale told in Germany, but it 
is believed that the Crusaders brought it with them when they re¬ 
turned from the Near East, for in its theme there is evidence of 
Eastern, not European, influence. It follows the pattern of well-known 
fairy tales so well, however, that the children who have read widely 
will recognize the familiar elements: the villager who marries the 
princess; the hero’s accomplishment of tasks through quick wittedness, 
endurance, and perseverance; the giant large in size but small in 
wisdom. 

Children of this age begin to want longer, more interwoven plots 
like that of “Three Golden Hairs." The direct progression of the hero 
through his many trials and changes of fortune keeps the action 
moving steadily toward the climax. The mystery and the tension 
are of short span and well motivated. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Story-telling. A large group of children will enjoy reading this 
story to another class. All the class will probably wish to participate 
in choosing which child will read each part. The story may be divided 
into the following sections: 

From the birth of the hero until he is discovered by the miller 
From the king’s arrival at the mill to the sending of the letter 
The episode in the forest with the robbers ■ 
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guide (page 9) comments are made about the similarity which 
exists among folk tales of peoples in widely separated lands—a similar¬ 
ity to be accounted for not entirely by common origins of the races 
or interchange of ideas in early times, but by the similarity of primitive 
man’s imagination the world over. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

foretold, shelter, foundling, innocent, wrath, do us a favor, ferryman, 
disturb, laden, persuaded, bother your dreams, have no mercy on 
you, at the King’s service, child of fortune, what trade do you follow? 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* The Blue Fairy Boo\. Andrew Lang. Longmans 
Thirty-seven old favorites chosen from the literature of many dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

* Tales from Grimm. Retold by Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann 
Sixteen folk tales, to be read aloud by the teacher. The children 

will enjoy the illustrations. 

Household Stories. Grimm Brothers. Tr. by Lucy Crane. Macmillan 
A fine translation of some of the best loved tales. 

Sea Shell 

Page 222 

The sound of the sea is in every line of this poem. This sound— 
like that of waves breaking on the shore—is heard as a conch shell 
is held to the ear. It will help in the understanding of the poem if 
someone brings one of these shells to school and the children take 
turns listening to the sound. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Listening. The children may see the pictures in the poem better if 
they close their eyes while the teacher, reads the poem aloud—such 
pictures as: 

“A song of ships and sailor men” 

‘‘Of fishes and corals under the waves” 
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Illustrating. The children may make a deep-sea mural, not neett 
sartly limited to the details in the poem hut painted out of the chil¬ 
dren’s own imaginings of what is belmv the surface of the ocean. 

TOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The poem. A generation or two ago a conch shell might be seen 
in every fine parlor—on die what-not or the marble-topped center 
table. Today many people who have visited the beaches of Florida 
and California have been fascinated by the beauty and variety of the 
shells to be found there. Perhaps the children know the song which 
begins— 

“Upon the shore I found a shell, 

1 held it to my ear.” * 

There are two expressions in "Sea Shell" which may be difficult 
for the pupils to understand: the Spanish Main and sea horses. The 
term Spanish Main refers to the mainland of South America, especially 
that part from the Isthmus of Panama to the mouth of the Orinoco 
River. Through the Caribbean Sea, which lies north of the Main, 
passed the Spanish treasure fleets on their way to Spain during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and here they were often at¬ 
tacked by enemy ships and by freebooters. Pirates congregated there 
and the expression Spanish Main'has come to be a symbol of piratic 
romance. 

A sea horse is a little fish about three inches long, having a head 
resembling that of a horse and a body terminating in a prehensile tail. 
However, since the poet speaks of "sea horses stabled in great green 
caves," it seems more likely that she was thinking of the sea horses 
of Greek and Roman mythology—monsters with bodies Half-horse 
and half-dolphin; or perhaps, merely of the whitecaps (waves break¬ 
ing into foam at the crest) often referred to as "sea horses." 

The author. Amy Lowell (1874-1925) belonged to a famous New 
England family which included a brother who was president of 
Harvard and the poet, James Russell Lowell, who was a cousin of her 
grandfather. 

For ten years she studied and practiced writing poetry before she 
permitted the publication of any of her work. About 1914 she be- 

s Frora “The Musiq Hour." Third Book, copyright by Silver Burdctt Company. 
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came leader of a school of “new poetry,” emphasizing freer verse 
forms and broader subject matter. Her standard of judging poetry 
she expressed thus: “Only read it aloud . . . and you will see 
what you will see.” She was the author of several volumes of verse 
and poetic criticism and of a scholarly biography of the poet Keats. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

tropical, Spanish Main, sea horses stabled in great green caves 

The Mermaids' Lagoon 

Pages 223-228 

While the pupils will enjoy this selection for its story-interest alone, 
the teacher will recognize its allusive value as part of their literary 
background. Peter Pan has become a symbol of the world of fantasy 
familiar to all who read English. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Group illustrating, There are many parts of this story that the 
children may like to illustrate. The class may be divided into five 
committees, each committee working on one picture. Suggestions for 
titles are: 

A mermaid on a rock 
The pirates with their captive in a boat 
Peter’s fight with Captain Hook (with a 
hook for one hand) 

Wendy sailing away on the kite tail 
Peter sailing on the nest boat 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story. Since a number of characters are mentioned in this 
selection, it will be helpful to tell the children something about them. 
First of all is Peter Pan, the Boy Who Never Grew Up. Wendy, 
John, and Michael, the children of Mr. and Mrs. Darling, had as 
nursemaid the faithful dog, Nana. When Nana was tied up in the 
yard one night, the children were lured out of the window by Peter 
Pan who, with the assistance of the fairy, Tinker Bell, taught them 
to fly. Peter took them to the Never-Never-Never Land where the 



Lost Boys lived—the babies who fall out of perambulators when their 
nurses are not looking. 

Wendy and her brothers had many adventures in Never-Never- 
Never Land, There was a band of friendly Indians led by the chief, 
tainess, Tiger Lily, and there was also a crew of wicked Pirates led 
by the terrible Captain Hook, who had a double iron-pronged hook 
instead of a right hand. He hated Peter because Peter had cut oft 
his right arm in a fight and thrown it to the Crocodile. 

The author . Sir James Matthew Barrie was a Scottish dramatist 
and novelist (1860-1937). Both his mother, Margaret Ogilvie, and his 
birthplace, Kirriemuir (Thrums), were made famous by him in his 
writing. He was one of ten children and, although he was not a 
student in his youth, he was a great reader. Robert Louis Stevenson 
was one of his favorite authors, and with him Barrie carried on a 
long correspondence. 

Until 1900 Barrie was primarily a novelist and essayist who oc¬ 
casionally wrote plays; after that he became a dramatist who very 
seldom wrote in any other form. “Peter Pan" was produced in 
England in 1904, and in America in the following year with Maude 
Adams in the title role. This was one of Miss Adams’ most famous 
parts. 

Barrie was a small man with a bulging dome of forehead. He had 
“an obvious touch of the elfin"; nevertheless he was a canny business 
man and enjoyed his popularity. One of Barrie’s last works was a 
play based upon the Biblical story of David and Goliath. This was 
written at the suggestion of Margaret Rose, whose father is now 
King of England. A United Press release on the first-night performance 
told the story thus: 

“One day the Princess and Barrie were having tea in her nursery 
when she told him that he ought to write a play about David and 
Goliath. He said he thought so too, and when he returned home wrote 
her a note thanking her for the tea and for the idea. He added that 
he proposed to pay her tuppence as a royalty for her collaboration. 

"A few days later he received a letter from the child’s older sister, 
Princess Elizabeth, in the role of a literary agent, asking shrewdly 
whether the tuppence was to be a one-time payment or meant tup¬ 
pence for each performance." 
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TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

lagoon, mermaid, melody, mortals, sprite, stern (o£ a boat), imitated, 
released, enraged, despaired, into the lowest depths, cut her bonds, 
beached the boat 

TOR FURTHER READING 

Peter Pan. Retold by Frederick O. Perkins from the play by Sir James 
M. Barrie. Silver 

All the charming whimsicality of Barrie’s own style is preserved in 
this version, simplified so that children can read themselves about “the 
boy who would not grow up." 

* Peter and Wendy. Sir James M. Barrie. Scribner’s 
Delightful absurdities in Peter's adventures with pirates, Indians, 
the fairy, Tinker Bell, and his friends, Wendy, John, and Michael 
Darling in the Never-Never-Never Land. 

At the Bac\ of the North Wind. George MacDonald. Macmillan 
A fairy tale about the adventures of the boy Diamond and his friend¬ 
ship with the North Wind, who, like a fairy godmother, brings him 
comfort and counsel. Full of spiritual quality. 

The Fisherman and the Genie 

Pages 229-236 

This is one of the thousand and one tales said to have been told to 
an Oriental sultan by the queen whom he had condemned to death. 
Each night the story she told was so entertaining that he let her live 
another day, to find out what happened next. After the thousand and 
first tale he decided she was too good a story-teller to be killed, and 
so he married her instead. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Oral reading. After the children have read the story silently, they 
may like to read it aloud in the following way: The class chooses some¬ 
one to read the first two pages as an introduction. Following that, one 
child reads the part of the fisherman, and another the part of the genie. 
The lines connecting the dialogue, where they are needed to carry the 
story, may be read by another member of the class. Another class may 
be invited to hear this reading. 
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Discussion. The children will increase their appreciation of imagina- j 
tive writing if they contrast the form, power, and character of the genie 
with magic people and magic animals in other stories or poems they 
have read; e.g., in this book, the “bottle” men in "Clever Peter and the 
Bottles” and the giant’s mother in "The Three Golden Hairs.” Later, 
in this group of selections, they will meet the little men in “Up the 
Airy Mountain" and the bull in “The Black Bull of Norroway.” Since 
plots of a somewhat complicated nature interest children of this age, 
they will enjoy the splendor and the intrigue in two other stories from 
the Arabian Nights: "Aladdin” and “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves." 

TOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story. The Boo\ of One Thousand and One Nights, commonly 
known as The Arabian Nights, is a collection of old stories from 
Eastern countries, principally India, Persia, and Arabia. Some of them 
were told as early as the ninth century, but the stories were not brought 
together for several hundred years and not written down until even 
later. In the early part of the eighteenth century, the collection became 
generally known in Europe through a French translation from the 
Arabic by Antoine Galland. There were about two hundred stories, 
each story being continued for several nights. The English transla¬ 
tion which modern writers have used in preparing versions for chil¬ 
dren is that of E. W. Lane. 

These arc the fairy tales of the East, with the characters dressed 
up and made into good Mohammedans. Many of the events are 
supposed to have happened in the reign of Harun al Rashid, Caliph 
of Bagdad about 786-809 k.t>. The queen who saved her life by her 
cleverness in the story-telling was Scheherazade (also spelled Shirazad 
and Shahrazad). 


TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

genie, pried, pace (step), submit, sultan, amazed, cast his net, fast¬ 
ened with a seal, put myself in your power, bitterly disappointed 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* Arabian Nights. Ed. by Wiggin and Smith. Scribner 
A good collection for reference and reading aloud of excerpts. 
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* Arabian Nights. Edited by Padraic Colum. Macmillan 
A beautifully told version that carries in its imagery the resplendent 
glory of the East. 

They Got What They Wished 

Pages 237-244 

TOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Comparing. After the children have read this old story silently, they 
may compare it with other fairy tales, such as “The Fisherman and His 
Wife” or “The Sausage Nose,” in terms of the following features: 
principal characters, the magic element, the wishes, the punishments. 
A comparison like this opens the children’s eyes to the possibilities of 
creating stories themselves on known patterns. 

Making a movie. A series of large pictures illustrating the story 
may be made and pasted together. Each of the end pictures should 
then be fastened to a broomstick and, beginning at the last picture, the 
whole rolled on one of the broomsticks. As someone tells or reads the 
story to a visiting group, two other children unroll the movie. In 
order that the pictures may be perfectly clear to the audience, the 
children will discover that they must paint in bright, strong colors 
and make the details, very large. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. A professor of Scandinavian literature at Copenhagen, 
Svend Hersleb Grundtvig (1824-1883) was one of the most conscien¬ 
tious folklore students of Denmark. He published a five-volume col¬ 
lection of Danish folk songs and several volumes of Danish fairy tales. 

It may be interesting to the teacher to know that it was his father, 
Nikolai Frederik Severin Grundtvig, an ardent champion of education 
for the masses, who evolved the system of folk-high-schools which at¬ 
tracted attention in many countries, including our own. More than a 
hundred years ago Nikolai Grundtvig published books describing this 
system. 


FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 
trudge, trace (harness), reins, burned with jealousy 



TOR FURTHER READING 


* English Fairy Tales , Joseph Jacobs, Putnam’s 

These old tales are written as Mr. Jacobs heard them told, Well- 
known and not so well-known folk stories make this a valuable collec¬ 
tion to own, 

* Firelight Fairy Boa\. Henry Beston, Little 
Charming and imaginative modern fairy tales. 


The Nutcracker Dwarf 

Pages 245-248 

If any of the children have ever seen the nutcrackers which are carved 
in the shapes of little men, they will understand where the writer 
found the inspiration for this tale. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Listening. It may also interest the children to learn how Tschaikow- 
sky in his "Nutcracker Suite' 1 used another tale based on the same 
inspiration, and to listen to the playing of a phonograph record of this 
music. Walt Disney in his film Fantasia has made a picture story with 
Tschaikowsky’s music as his inspiration. 

While none of the children may be a Tschaikowsky or a Walt Dis¬ 
ney, each one of them may like the opportunity of attempting to— 

Make up another nutcracker story 

Make up a tune for the rhyme in this story 

Draw pictures to illustrate it 

The results are of less importance than their experimental activity. 
FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Frances Jenkins Olcott, at one time head of the chil¬ 
dren’s department of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, has written and published about twenty-four volumes of stories 
for children, many of them translations of fairy or folk tales. Out of 
her work at the Pittsburgh library grew the first educational system 
of children’s libraries for a whole community. 

She was born in.Paris and spent the early years of her life in France, 
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where her father was in consular service. Frances spoke French be¬ 
fore she spoke English. Her father and mother were her teachers. 

The original version of "The Nutcracker Dwarf’’ was written by 
Count Franz Pocci. 


FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 
dwarf, hight, ’twixt, fee 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* Good Stories for Great Holidays. Edited by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Houghton 

A comprehensive collection of myths, legends, folk tales, and his¬ 
torical stories suitable for holiday occasions. The stories vary in dif¬ 
ficulty. “The Nutcracker Dwarf” is in this book. 


Up the Airy Mountain 

Pages 249-250 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion and story-telling. Since the author was an Irishman, the 
little men- he spoke of were probably leprechauns, the little people 
once believed in by the imaginative Irish. The children may like to 
talk about the various forms which fairy people are supposed to as¬ 
sume—fairies with gauze wings, brownies, elves, dwarfs, gnomes. 
They may like to retell parts of stories that reveal the power of these 
fairy people. 

Collecting. The class may make collections of poems and stories 
containing magic little people or giants or magic animals. They will 
be interested to discover from poems and from stories how mortals 
are punished if they disturb the “little people” and rewarded if they 
help them. A favorite story based on this theme is The Adventures of 
a Brownie, by Mrs. Dinah Mulock Craik. 

Choral speaking. Children like the quick, swinging rhythm of this 
poem. It may be read to another class, the whole group saying the first 
stanza together; one child saying the second; one child with a dif¬ 
ferently pitched voice, the third; and the chorus finishing with the 
last stanza. 
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FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. The poet, William Allingham, was the son of a banket 
in Donegal, Ireland. “Up the Airy Mountain" is probably his best- 
known poem. 

The teacher may be interested in knowing that Allingham (1B24- 
1889) lived during a period of great literary production in the British 
Isles. Among his friends were Tennyson, Carlyle, and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. His diary, published after his death and edited by bis wife, 
contains many interesting reminiscences of these and other famous con¬ 
temporaries. For five years he was editor of Frazer's Magazine and was 
considered an authority on ballads. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

jrushy glen, crispy pancakes of yellow tide-foam, dig them up in spite 

The Black Bull of Norroway 

Pages 251-260 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Discussion and oral reading. After the reading, the flavor of the 
language may be the starting point for discussion. As the children 
hunt through the story and read aloud singing phrases, they may select 
such sentences as: 

“And long they went and hard they rode until they came in 
sight of a big and beautiful castle.” 

"Long she sat and yes she cried till she grew weary.” 

“And wilt thou not waken and speak to me?" 

Illustrating. A cartoon may be made, the pictures in sequence tell¬ 
ing the plot of the story. The plot may be outlined on the board as 
the children find the steps in the story, beginning somewhat as follows: 

The third daughter sets out on the Black Bull. 

She arrives at the first castle and is given the apple. 

She arrives at the second castle and is given a peat. 

She arrives at the third castle, the knight appears, and she is 
given a plum. 

She forgets the warning and loses the Bull; and so on. 
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Collecting. The rhyme in this story may remind the children of 
magic rhymes in other stories. A group of children may make a col¬ 
lection of these and read them to the class, asking the others' to guess 
from what story each comes—for example: 

Mirror, mirror on the wall, 

Who is fairest of them all? 

. ("Snow White”) ■ 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS " 

The author. The Blue Fairy Boo\, from which this story is taken, 
was the first of a series of “colored” fairy tale books by Andrew Lang, 
a volume appearing annually at Christmas time for many years. 
These books were compilations of stories from many sources. Lang 
was an authority on folklore and, like the Grimm Brothers, Jacobs, 
and others, a scholar in the fields of history, anthropology, and kindred 
subjects. 

Andrew Lang (1844-19x2) was born in Selkirk, Scotland, and it was 
said that there was gypsy blood in the family. He was educated at 
Edinburgh Academy, St. Andrews University, and at Balliol College, 
Oxford. He had the reputation of being one of the ablest and most 
versatile writers of his time, for, besides being a folklorist, he was a 
journalist, poet, historian, and critic. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

consented, distress, bannock, collop, Norroway, yonder, wrang, put 
aside your leavings, cast a spell, enchantment, serve seven years, in 
great distress, sleeping drink, between hope and despair 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* East 0’ the Sun and West o' the Moon. Edited by Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen. Row 

Twenty-two Norse fairy tales written with a fine sense of folk-phrase 
and old-tale atmosphere. 

“Billy Beg and His Bull” from Time to Laugh. Phyllis Fenner. Knopf 

This story may also be found in How to Tell Stories to Children, by 
Sara Cone Bryant. Houghton. 
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HAPPILY EVER AFTER 

Where Go the Boats? 

Page 272 

As the teacher reads the poem aloud, the children can follow in 
imagination the course of the river and see with the "mind’s eye” the 
country through which it flowed. 

FOR ENJOEMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion and story-telling. Many children at some time have had 
the experience of playing in a brook. The quiet, reflective mood of the 
poem focuses some of the thoughts they may have had while they 
were throwing sticks into the stream. Their own experiences playing 
around brooks or along river banks may be shared with the class. 

The children may like to consider the following questions in con¬ 
nection with deeper enjoyment of the poem: 

What other poems do you know that have this same quiet, 
thoughtful mood? 

What poems make you feel gay or make you laugh as you read 
them? 

How does "A Song of Greatness” make you feel? 

What comes to your mind as you recall "A Boy of Other 
Days”? “Sea Shell”? 

Why do you like certain poems better than others? 

In defending their preferences the children will often reveal the 
progress they have made in ability to evaluate the material they have 
read. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. “Where Go the Boats?” is found in A Child's Garden 
of Verses, a collection of poems for children reflecting the childhood 
imaginings and quiet adventures of the author, who was a frail, sensi¬ 
tive boy. Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) came of a long line of 
engineers who for over a hundred years had built lighthouses along 
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the Scottish coast. The father, Thomas Stevenson, of course planned 
dial his only son should follow in his footsteps, but it was quite evident 1 
when the hoy was growing up that his health was not rugged enough ! 
for an engineer. He loved the sea, however, and often went with his 
father on official trips to the lighthouses. His schooling was irregular 
owing to delicate health. Furthermore, his mother said that his teach¬ 
ers "liked talking to him better than teaching him.” At eight he \ 
had written a history of Moses which he illustrated himself, and as 
time went on even his father was convinced that writing was to be his 
son’s profession. 

Stevenson was really never very well, and made many trips in search 
of health, settling at last in Samoa with his American wife and stepson. 
His friendship with the natives is well known; his relation to them 
was practically that of chieftain. At his death the natives buried him | 
at the summit of a precipitous peak on the island overlooking the ’ 
Pacific. ■ 

Two of Stevenson’s stories much enjoyed by older children are 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped. He also wrote much for adults: 
romances, short stories, essays, and travel books. Several volumes of 
his letters were published after his death. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 
castles of the foam 

FOR FURTHER READING 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. Robert Louis Stevenson. Scribner 
For present, past, and future generations of children. 

Mississippi Stars and Stripes 

Pages 273-280 

Many children have faced the same situation that Petey faced— 
that of failing to do something in which all his companions excelled. 
If they have ever found themselves unable to play ball, or run, or read 
as well as their peers, they will get something from this story which 
they may not at first be able to put into words. But the memory of 
their own feelings will give them an understanding of how important 
it was for Petey to win his friends by showing them what he could do. 
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FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. Questions such as the following may start the discussion: 

How might the other children have felt if Petey had bragged 
about his playing instead of waiting for the chance to show 
what he could do f 

Why didn’t the children offer to help him at first? 

How did Petey feel as he stood on the bank watching the 

• others swim ? 

How did he feel as he climbed down from the calliope seat ? 

Petey did not “show off” as he played the calliope. He played be¬ 
cause he liked to play and felt he could do it. This made the children 
like him and respect him for what he could do, as well as for the spirit 
in which he did it. A discussion of the many different abilities people 
have, and the way each one faces his own difficulties may have a whole¬ 
some effect on any class in which some children are not accepted be¬ 
cause of their inadequacies. 

Listening. If the children are not familiar with “Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” they may like to hear a phonograph record of it. 

POR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

Geraldine Long Whitsitt knows at first hand the Mississippi River 
that Petey went to visit. She says of herself, “The Mississippi is part 
of my life. I was horn near it, in St. Louis, Missouri; spent my child¬ 
hood near it, in Moline, Illinois; and now, married and the mother of 
two tall sons, I still live near it only farther up, in Winona, Minnesota. 

“One of my most vivid and satisfying remembrances of good times 
on the Mississippi is that of my first fishing trip with a group of grown¬ 
ups. I’m not sure they wanted me to go with them. I was only sue. I 
would probably make awful noises which would disturb the fish and 
the fishers. Still I went. And I came home—bearing a beautiful big 
catfish, complete with long whiskers and (almost) a meowl Between 
them the grown-ups hadn’t caught even one minnow. Did I walk 
tall!” 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

•' prairie, excursion, calliope, gangplank, billowing smokestacks, music 
churned and foamed the water, blew shivers through the air 



FOR FURTHER READING 


* Augustus and the River . LeGrand Henderson. Bobbs 
Popular with children, who look forward to every new "Augustus' 
book with remembrance of their joy in the last. Much fun in reading 
this aloud with the class. 


Circus 

Pages 280-281 

The excitement, the noise, the suspense, the wonder of a circus per- 1 
formance are all in this poem, 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

After the teacher has read it to the children, they may enjoy choosing 
certain lines to read aloud—-lines that conjure up the circus atmosphere. ; 

Choral speaking. The following suggestions may help to start a re- ; 
hearsal: ■ 

Strong individual boys’ voices may say each of the first four lines, 
with increasing excitement for each line. 

“The brass band blares, 

The naphtha flares, 

The sawdust smells, 

Showmen ring bells.” 

Then a girl’s voice, quiet and with a sustained note of wonder in it, 
says the next five lines. 

“And oh I right into the circus ring 
Comes such a lovely, lovely thing, 

A milk-white pony with flying tress, 

And a beautiful lady, 

A beautiful lady in a pink dress.” 

A chorus of boys takes the next two lines, trying to get into their 
voices the clownishness of the act as an expression of joy in the whole 
circus performance. 

“The red .and white clown 
For joy tumbles down.” 
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A chorus of girls takes the next four lines with no break of breath 
between them until the word, “under,” of the ninth line, 

“Like a pink rose 
Round she goes 
On her tiptoes 
With the pony under—” 

continuing with rising excitement to the climax at the end. 

“And then, oh wonder! 

The pony his milk-white tresses droops 
And the beautiful lady— 

The beautiful lady 

Flies like a bird through the paper hoops.” 

The boys’ chorus takes the next two lines. 

“The red and white clown for joy falls dead, 

Then he waggles his feet and stands on his head.” 

The last two lines are said by the four boys who did individual lines in 
the beginning. 

“And the little boys on the twopenny seats 
Scream with laughter and suck their sweets.” 

The class may enjoy entertaining another group with this poem. 

TOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

See page 86, “The Barrel Organ” for note on the author, Eleanor 
Farjeon. 

TOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

tress, twopenny, naphtha flares (called gasoline flares in U.S.A., 
formerly used for lighting) 


The Balloon Man 

Page 282 

As the children listen to the reading of this poem, they will get a 
better mental picture if they close their eyes. 
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FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION > 

Illustrating, Several illustrations may be drawn or painted, based 
on the details given in the poem or cm the children’s own experiences 
when a balloon man appeared on the scene. The class will like to sug. 
gest details for these pictures, to be listed on the hoard by the teacher. 
Children alone or in groups may then choose from the list what they 
will put in the picture. They may choose to illustrate certain lines from 
the poem, as: 

“Tho 1 carts and people get between 
You see them shining far away." 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Rose Fyleman is best known for her poems about 
fairies. These poems have been very popular in both England and the 
United States. She lives in England but has visited the United States 
several times, lecturing and reading her poems. Miss Fyleman studied 
to be a teacher. She also studied music and sang in concert. After the 
popularity of her poems was established, however, she devoted herself 
entirely to writing. She has been a regular contributor to Punch, the 
British humorous magazine, and writes for various London papers, 
In addition to her poems about fairies she has written a number of 
fanciful stories, including The Rainbow Cat, A Princess Cowes to Our 
Town, and Tea-Time Tales. 


The Seven White Cats 

Pages 283-293 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Silent and oral reading. By way of variety, the children may enjoy 
this story if they read part silently and part out loud, the teacher shar¬ 
ing in the oral reading. If a discussion period follows the silent read¬ 
ing of each section, this interval will take care of any differences in the 
rate of reading. 

Silently The children read silently to find out about Miranda, where 
she lived, the names of the cats, and how each looked. 
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Orally (by different children). What things happened on the un¬ 
lucky day? 

Silently How did Mr. Saunders give away the kitten to Miss Letty ? 

Orally (by individuals). How was each o£ the other cats given 
away? 

Orally (by the teacher). The part about Mr. Saunders’ homeward 
journey and what he did to try to cheer Miranda. 

Silently What happened at the lighthouse and what really cheered 
Miranda? 

Orally (by the teacher). The rest of the story. 

Discussion. The children may discuss funny parts in the story; also 
sad parts. They may like to read aloud again sentences or paragraphs 
that give clear pictures of the setting. Even a sentence may make the 
setting vivid; for example: “As luck would have it, there was the min¬ 
ister’s wife standing by the gray stone wall, pruning her lilac bushes.’’ 

Story-telling. This is the sort of story that could be told to a younger 
group with great pleasure for both the story-tellers and the audience. 
There is a feat of memory in such an experience, for seven cats are hard 
to keep track of, whether they are up to mischief or up for disposal. 
The children who would like to entertain another class might make 
notes of the story on a card, to which they could refer in telling the 
story. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The story. The long, very thin peninsula at the southwest end of 
Nova Scotia is called Digby Neck. The Bay of Fundy is on the west 
and St. Mary’s Bay on the East. Sandy Cove is part way down this 
long neck of land which at this point is not much more than a mile 
across from St. Mary’s to Fundy. Sandy Cove is a small village. Most 
of the people are farmers or fishers. The country is not at all level, 
although it is such a narrow neck. There are many “ups and downs” 
in the road which Mr. Saunders’ oxen had to travel. At the time the 
story was written (1931), oxen were used for farm purposes and by 
many people for all transportation. There were but few horses or auto¬ 
mobiles. 

The author. Alice Dalgliesh, whose summer home is at Sandy Cove, 
has written many books, several of them about Nova Scotia. She was 
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born on the island of Trinidad in the West Indies and went to s choo l 1 
in England. She came to the United States when she was nineteen ■' 
and is an American citizen. She is now editor of children’s books for 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

ridiculous, absurd, parsonage, rheumatism, unyoked the oxen, for¬ 
bidding, gee, haw, revolving, weathered shingles, in spite of his acci¬ 
dent, took the greatest fancy, pink and gold baby 

FOR FURTHER READING 

The Blue Teapot and Other Sandy Cove Stories. Alice Dalgliesh. 
Macmillan 

This is the book from which “The Seven White Cats” was taken. 
All the stories are jolly and full of atmosphere and sense impressions. 
Each story is complete in itself. 

Relief’s Rocker. Alice Dalgliesh. Macmillan 
Relief is a little girl who has many true adventures in Nova Scotia. 
Told delightfully. 

Petite Suzanne. Marguerite de Angeli. Doubleday 
A little girl enjoys life on the Gasp6 Peninsula. A good story to be 
read around Christmas time. 


A Dog of Flanders 

Pages 294-298 

The children may need some explanation of the custom in Belgium 
and other European countries of delivering milk from house to house 
by means of dog-carts. Pictures obtained from the National Geo¬ 
graphic Magazine will be a quick way of making this explanation. 

Discussion and oral reading. The children may contrast the treat¬ 
ment Patrasche received from his first master with that received from 
old Jehan. As they read aloud the paragraphs that contain these con¬ 
trasting details, they may recall experiences of their own with ani¬ 
mals; their observation of kind and unkind treatment; or other stories 
that have aroused their sympathy for dumb beasts. 
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' Writing. Each child may like to write an anecdote about the clever¬ 
ness or the care of his own pet. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. The selection used in this book is an adaptation of 
the opening incident in a book-length story called A Dog of Flanders. 
Although to modern readers the story may seem overly sentimental, 
it has been a favorite of children for many years. The audior, Louise 
de la Ramee, was very fond of dogs. Moufflon, a story of an Italian 
boy and his pet poodle, is another of hers that children, like. She also 
wrote The Niirnberg Stove and Bimbi, a Story for Children. In their' 
original form the language of these stories is difficult for fourth-grade 
children. 

Louise de la Ramee (1839-1908) wrote under the pen name of 
“Ouida,” which was her awn name for herself when, as a baby, she 
could not pronounce the name Louise. Her father was French, her 
mother English. Louise was born in England, but grew up in Paris 
and in her later life lived in Italy. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 
cobbled, strained every muscle, biting end of the whip 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* A Dog of Flanders, The Niirnberg Stove and Other Stories. Louise 
de la Ramee. Lippincott 

Old-fashioned stories sentimentally told but with underlying beauty 
and scope in the handling of the themes. Excerpts should be chosen 
for reading aloud. 

Ragman of Paris and His Ragamuffins. Elizabeth Orton Jones. Ox¬ 
ford 

A delightful, whimsical story of a French family. Very easy reading. 

A Boy’s Song 

Page 299 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Telling and writing stories. After reading this poem to themselves, 
each child may like to tell where he enjoys going with a special friend. ■ 
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Their stories may show how limited their opportunities are for ex¬ 
periencing beauty as they go. If the reality is limited, then perhaps 
they can imagine where they would go if they could have their wish.. 

Some children may like to write down their idea of "the best place 
in the world to have fun." 

BOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author, James Hogg, a Scottish poet (1770-1835), was known 
as the “Ettrick Shepherd." For generations his family had been shep¬ 
herds. He himself began life as a herder of sheep, working for various 
masters. He taught himself as he tended his flocks, but found it 
difficult to secure books to read. When he was twenty he went to 
work for a man who gave him free access to his large library. For 
the next nine years he worked for this family, enjoying the com¬ 
panionship of his master’s sons as well as the opportunity for wide 
reading. Later he became acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, who 
helped him secure publication for a volume of poetry. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 
lea, hawthorn, nestlings, hazel bank 


The Mischief of Chungo 

Pages 300-3x3 

Although much of the Philippine setting and many of the everyday 
details of living in the islands are given in the story, it is possible that 
it needs some introduction by the teacher. Then the class may read 
silently to find out; 

How the family traveled to Santos 
How a volcano looks 
What mischief Chungo got into 
How Chungo saved the chickens 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Reading aloud. The children may read aloud parts of the story that 
show what life in the Philippines is like. They may compare it with 
theirs in terms of— 
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Environment, clothing, customs, etc. (different) 
The fun of having a lively pet (the world over) 
The excitement of a journey (to any child) 

The feeling among members of a family (the same, 
wherever it is) 

The shared responsibility in a family (no matter 
where) 


FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. This story of the monkey and the children in the 
Philippines is one chapter in Carlos and Lola, a book which the pupils 
may enjoy reading in its entirety for other adventures of the brother 
and sister. The author, Phyllis Ayer Sowers, first went to the Philip¬ 
pines when she was very young. She used to play with the Filipino 
children and knows hpw it feels to be a child there. Later, after living 
in the United States, she returned to the Orient. She married there 
and went with her husband to Indo-China. He had been an officer 
in the Philippine Constabulary and her son was in the American 
Army in World War II. 

She has written numerous books and stories, many about the Orient, 
where she has traveled extensively. Her home is in southern California. 
Several of her books have been illustrated by her sister, Margaret 
Ayer. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

carabao, volcano, lava, fighting-cock, nipa palm, dismay, spurs (on 
fighting-cock), preening (feathers), peso, bob-knife, tusk, shrine, sev¬ 
eral rungs at a time, half light, gore him with their tusks 

FOR FURTHER READING 
Carlos and Lola. Phyllis Ayer Sowers. Crowell 
“The Mischief of Chungo" (the chapter is called “Grandmother 
and Tio” in the book) is only one of the many adventures in this story 
of two children in a Philippine family. 

More about Animals. Margery Bianco. Macmillan 
Short, well-told tales that delight children. 

The Cat and the Captain. Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan 
A cat hero in a beautifully told story of adventure. 
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The Sisters in the Sun 

Pages 314-318 

This nature myth is a Chinese attempt to explain the brilliance of 
the sun’s rays. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Discussion. After reading the story silently, the children will prob¬ 
ably talk about “the man in the moon,” more familiar to them than 
the Chinese story. Other children may have heard of “the lady in 
the moon.” Most children will have tried squinting into the sun and 
have felt “the prick of the sisters' needles." 

It may not be amiss to call attention to the Chinese rules of be¬ 
havior and to the deep respect with which the Chinese children are 
taught to treat older people. 

Collecting. Museums, libraries, and magazines may be drawn on 
by the children for pictures of Chinese life and customs, and an ex¬ 
hibit of all they collect may be put on the bulletin board. If the 
children have a chance to see a piece of Chinese embroidery, it will 
help them to appreciate the artistic skill of the Chinese. 

A dramatized story-telling. A girl in the class may be chosen to act 
the part of the grandmother and tell the story (in costume) to two 
other children (the grandchildren, also in costume), and to the rest 
of the class and a neighboring class. The conversation in the first part 
of the story spoken by the children and the grandmother and the 
concluding paragraph constitute the dramatization. If the two “grand- 
• children” sit with their backs to the audience, it will help the audience 
to imagine that they, too, are Chinese children listening to their grand¬ 
mother tell a story. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

The author. Frances Carpenter is known to many teachers and 
children as the author of Carpenter's Journey Club Travels. Daughter 
of Frank Carpenter, author of famous world-travel books, she has 
traveled widely herself and is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of England. She is interested not only in the geography of the 
various countries that she has visited, but in their customs and folk¬ 
lore as well. In a series of books, Tales of a Chinese Grandmother, 
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Tales of a Russian Grandmother, Tales of a Swiss Grandmother, etc., 
she has included with the traditional tales in each volume a brief fore¬ 
word which pictures the life of people in that country today. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

Excellent One of Great Age and Wisdom, Honorable Brother, word 
went around 

FOR FURTHER READING 

Tales of a Chinese Grandmother■ Frances Carpenter. Doubleday 
A delightful book which gives a glowing picture of family life. In 
spite of the contrast in customs, the fundamental family feeling in 
the story may be apparent to the listening American children. 

The Story of Lee Ling. Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Harcourt 
The story of a ten-year-old Chinese girl. Very easy reading. 

Little Pear. Eleanor Frances Lattimore. Harcourt 
The experience of a mischievous little Chinese boy. Easy reading. 


Kites 

Page 319 

Some details in the poem need explanation before the teacher reads 
it aloud. Each kite is a different shape, each shape something dear to 
every Chinese child’s heart. American children will be able to imagine 
a kite in the shape of a star or a flower. Pictures brought in by the 
teacher will show them what a pagoda or a dragon kite would look 
like. To a Chinese child the most revered, beloved, and feared of 
all symbols is the dragon. It is natural that this most precious of all 
would be the kite treasured and held by the child in the poem. 

Kite-flying has always been a favorite sport of the Chinese; indeed, 
one of their holidays or festivals is devoted to it. On this day both 
boys and men take their kites to the tops of the hills and engage in 
lively contests of kite-flying. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 

Discussion. The children may like to tell about other kites they have 
seen. They may like to draw designs for kites in the shapes of things 
precious to them. 



FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 


The author. Gerald Chan Sieg was horn of Chinese parents in 
Savannah, Georgia. She has written many poems and stories on 
Chinese themes. Her work has been published in Atlantic Monthly, 
Asia, The Neu> Yorf( Times, The Herald Tribune, Child Life, Jack 
and Jill, Playmates, etc. Her stories for children have been called 
“poetic" and “full of the charm of fantasy." She has been a member 
of the Poetry Society of Georgia since the age of sixteen, when she 
won her first poetry prize. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

pagoda, junk (Chinese boat), tossing at the edge of heaven, wind 
stair, finny claws 


FOR FURTHER READING 
* Silverhom. Hilda Conkling. Lippincott 
One of the few child poets whose verse appeals to children, 

Adventure in Sherwood Forest 

Pages 320-327 

English children consider Robin Hood one of their favorite heroes. 
He was the champion of all who suffered wrong unjustly, and he 
and his band wandered and adventured through the “ancient and 
secret Sherwood Forest” full of all possible mysteries and excitements. 

FOR ENJOYMENT AND APPRECIATION 
Dramatic play. To children whose imagination is caught by this 
story of Robin Hood, it will be easy to transform a classroom into a 
part of Sherwood Forest. A back drop of the forest can be painted 
on large sheets of brown wrapping paper pasted together for the 
desired height and width of a stage. If brown or green muslin is 
thrown over upturned chairs, they become rocks or grassy knolls. A 
strip of blue oilcloth along the floor makes a reasonable facsimile of 
a brook. (See page 16.) 

For costumes, green muslin capes and caps with a paper feather in 
each create illusion enough. 

The dialogue need not follow the words of the story. The play 
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will be a more real experience to the children if they throw them¬ 
selves into their interpretation to such an extent that words follow 
their action—sometimes words from the book, sometimes words of 
their own that better convey their interpretation of the character. The 
book should not limit them; it should act as a release. 

If the children present "Robin Hood” to entertain another class, they 
may like to make up a tune for the song at the end. 

Writing plays. The form of this dramatized story may serve as a 
pattern for the children’s own dramatization of other stories. 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 

Robin Hood has many qualities which endear him to children of 
today just as they did to the adults of long ago: he is an incomparable 
archer, a sportsman, a lover of freedom and the outdoor life, kind 
to the poor and weak, generous to his friends, chivalrous to women, 
gay, light-hearted, and bold. It is impossible to prove that Robin 
Hood ever existed, though it is probable that there was some such 
man in early times and that later legends were added as his fame 
grew. The historical period of the Robin Hood tales is uncertain; 
possibly such an outlaw flourished about the time of King Richard I, 
John, and Henry III (late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries). 
His story has come down to us in a group of ballads, dating from 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century. These may be found in 
Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 

Sherwood Forest was near Nottingham. In this forest Robin and his 
Merry Men spent their days in a carefree existence. They passed their 
time in games of archery and bouts of cudgel play, ate the King’s 
venison, drank the crystal water from the forest springs. They built 
huts of bark and branches and made couches of rushes spread over 
with skins of the fallow deer. In a clearing stood a great oak tree 
with spreading branches. Beneath this tree was a seat of green moss 
where Robin Hood sat for feasts and merrymaking. 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

lurking, greenwood, contest, challenge, spans (a brook), quiver (for 
arrows), flood (a stream), bowstring, drubbing, sinew, contest with 
the darts, stalking that deer 
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FOR FURTHER READING 


* The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Howard Pyle. Scribner’s 
One of the best collections in prose of the exploits of Robin Hood, 
from which to read excerpts to the children. 

The Shepherd's Nosegay 

■ Pages 328-339 

In reading this story to themselves the boys will probably enjoy 
the hero role of the shepherd prince; the girls, the gayety and per¬ 
sistence of the princess. 

Story-telling. This is an easy story to learn to tell, as most things 
happen in threes and fours (both magic numbers): four beggars, four 
gifts (whip, wallet, ax, and pipe), three visits to the castle, three suits 
of armor (white, red, and black), three months of trial. 

Younger children will enjoy hearing this told by one child or by 
a group, each child telling a section. The telling may be divided into 
sections somewhat as follows: 

The prince starts his journey and meets beggars. 

The prince arrives, tends sheep, and visits the castle 
three times. 

The princess gets nosegays. 

The suitors come three times. 

The princess finds proof that Yan is the prince. 

Dramatization. A dramatization of this story might make a gay 
entertainment for the close of school. Such a dramatization would give 
the children a chance to: (1) write out and create dialogue, (2) paint 
stage sets, (3) make properties to be used in the play, (4) take part in 
and criticize rehearsals, (5) perform as a group for the entertainment 
of others. 


FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 
(See notes on Parker Fillmore, the author, page 31.) 

FOR CLARIFYING MEANINGS 

Czechoslovakia, smock, sandals, wallet, whippersnapper, convinced, 
sorrel (horse), suitor, mysterious, rank (as a prince), put her off 
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(delayed answering), put spurs to his horse, shepherd’s pipe, trappings 
of gold, studded with diamonds, sorely vexed 

FOR FURTHER READING 

The Shoema\er‘s Apron. Parker Fillmore. Harcourt 
Children who enjoyed “The Shepherd’s Nosegay” will find other 
charming Czechoslovakian folk and fairy tales in this collection. 

Donegal Fairy Stories. Seumas McManus. Doubleday 
Tales full of Irish humor and magic. Children are fortunate who 
can hear these fairy stories told or read by one who can capture the 
Irish idiom and read it naturally. 


Grandmother s Brook 

Page 340 

Discussion. After the reading of the poem, the discussion may fol¬ 
low many leads. The children may talk about the kind of people who 
lived where they do now and the people who lived there before those 
people. 

They may find out from their fathers or mothers or grandparents or 
older friends something they remember out of their childhood—an 
experience that was very precious to them, a story they once heard, 
something that happened to them when they were children. 

Collecting. These stories may be collected, an illustrated cover made, 
and the booklet put on the library shelves to be read as the children 
read other library books. They may like to give a title to the booklet, 
such as “True Family Stories” or “Stories of Our Families.” 

FOR EXPANDING INTERESTS 
(See notes on Rachel Field, page 85.) 

FOR FURTHER READING 

* Branches Green. Rachel Field. Macmillan 

* Pointed People. Rachel Field. Macmillan 

* Taxis and Toadstools. Rachel Field. Doubleday 
All charming poems about childhood experiences. 



LISTS OF BOOKS 

FOR READING ALOUD WITH THE CHILDREN 

Collections of Poems by Individual Authors 

de la Mare, Walter. Peacock Pie. Holt, 1932 
One of the best, as it covers many of the varied interests of children. 
Poems short and to the point. 

Field, Rachel. Taxis and Toadstools. Doubleday, 1926 
Taxis for realism, toadstools for fancy—both these realms of a child’s 
world in this volume, 

Fyleman, Rose. Fairies and Chimneys. Doubleday, 1920 
Imaginative. If children like fairies, this is the collection for them. 
Lear, Edward. The Complete Nonsense Boo\. Dodd, 1927 
Richards, Laura. Tirra Lirra. D. Appleton-Century, 1932 
Some of the best of Laura Richards’ humorous verse. 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox. Under the Tree. Viking, 1930 
The country as children love it and wonder about it in these verses. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. A Child’s Garden of Verses. Scribner, 1905 
Always a favorite. 

Anthologies of Prose, or of Prose and Verse 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M. Favorite Stories Old and New. Doubleday, 

"Short” shortened versions of favorite stories, realistic as well as 
fanciful. 

Hollowell, Lillian. A Boo\ of Children’s Literature. Rinehart, 1939 
Excellent versions of “must" stories and poems taken from the 
children’s literary heritage. 

Huber, Miriam Blanton. Story and Verse for Children. Macmillan, 
1940 . 

The introduction is of.special interest to teachers. The stories and 
poems are arranged in grade level groups, 

Johnson, E., and Scott, C. E. An Anthology of Children's Literature. 
Houghton, 1935 
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Rawlinson, Eleanor. Introduction to Literature for Children. Norton, 

1937 

Beautiful translations of the best known myths are contained in 
this anthology. 

Scudder, Horace E. The Boo\ of Legends and The Book of Fables 
and Folk Stories. Houghton, 1910 
A wide variety of stories beautifully told. 

Anthologies of Verse Only 

Association for Childhood Education. Sung under the Silver Um¬ 
brella. Macmillan, 1935 

An excellent collection. The introduction by Padraic Colum is es¬ 
pecially worth a teacher’s reading. 

Barrows, Marjorie. One Hundred Best Poems for Boys and Girls. 
Whitman, 1938 

Inexpensive and worth its weight in gold. 

Brewton, John E. (Compiler). Under the Tent of the S\y. Macmillan 
Animal poems, some old, some new, all charming. Illustrations by 
Robert Lawson. 

Harrington, Mildred. Ring-a-Round, Macmillan, 1930 
A good collection to give children who find poetry difficult reading. 
The poems are lively and easy to read. 

Hubbard, Alice, and Babbitt, Adeline (Compilers). The Golden Flute. 
Day, 1932 

Short, well-chosen poems, covering a variety of children’s interests. 
Huber, Bruner, and Curry. The Poetry Boo\, Grade 4. Rand, 1926 
There is a wide range of interest in this collection. 

Hutchinson, Veronica. Chimney Corner Poems. Putnam, 1929 
Many good poems in this comprehensive collection; 

Stevenson, Burton E. The Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. 
Holt, 1929 

As its title suggests, this collection is good for use at home where 
older and younger brothers and sisters, as well as parents, may find 
their favorite poems. 

Thompson, Blanche. Silver Pennies. Macmillan, 1925 
A mood-setting comment introduces every poem in this most favorite 
collection. 
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Thompson, Blanche. More Silver Pennies. Macmillan, 1938 
More of the best. 

Untermeyer, Louis. This Singing World, for Younger Children. 
Harcourt, 1926 
A collection to own. 


FOR THE TEACHER 

Books Dealing with Children's Literature 

Becker, May Lamberton. First Adventures in Reading. Lippiacott, 
1936 

A browsing book guaranteed to arouse any adult’s interest in the 
reading of literature by children. 

Betzner, Jean, and Moore, Annie E. Everychild and Boo\s. Bobbs, 
1940 

Suggests "effective ways of cooperating with children in their volun¬ 
tary reading” and of “opening up the treasures of real literature as 
early as possible." 

Duff, Annie. "Bequest of Wings": A Family’s Pleasure with Boo\s. 
Viking, 1944 

A mother’s account of her experience in reading with her own 
children. Full of inspiration, 

Eaton, Anne T. Reading with Children. Viking, 1940 
Written by the New York Times reviewer of children’s books and 
based on her long familiarity with the whole field of children’s 
literature. 

Frank, Josette. What Books for Children? Doubleday, 1937 
An excellent annotated listing of books in terms of children’s in¬ 
terests at different ages, Good introductory chapters. 

Gardner, Emelyn E., and Ramsey, Eloise. A Handbook of Children’s 
literature. Scott, 1927 

Discusses types of children’s literature. The cross-referenced list of 
sources, stories, poems, and collections is very helpful to teachers. 
Lane, Robert Hill. The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School, 
Houghton 

Chapters VII and VIII, “The Language Arts.” Provocative for sug¬ 
gestions for language experiences in school. 
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Moore, Annie E. Literature Old and Neui for Children. Houghton 
Written especially for teachers in training, this book is also valuable 
in providing background for experienced teachers. Well-annotated 
lists of books for children of various ages. 

Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, Margaret. Children’s Reading, Revised 
Edition. Appleton-Century, 1931 

The introductory chapter on interests of children and material of 
literary worth especially valuable for teachers. The graded lists 
are excellent. 

National Council of Teachers of English. An Experience Curriculum 
in English. English Monograph No. 4. Appleton-Century, 1935 
Most valuable discussion of approach in teaching reading. 
Seventeenth Yearbook Newer Practises in Reading in the Elementary 
School, Volume XVII, No. 7, pp. 33 ^“ 3 ^ 7 > I 93 ^- Department of 

Elementary School'Principals of the N.E.A. 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Graded and Annotated Lists of Children’s Boohs 

A Bibliography of Boo\s for Young Children. General Service Bul¬ 
letin. Association of Childhood Education. 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Beust, Nora E. (Compiler). 500 Boo\s for Children. Office of Educa¬ 
tion, U.S. Dept, of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Mahoney, Bertha E., and Whitney, Eleanor (Compilers). Realms of 
Gold in Children's Literature. Doubleday 
Five Years of Children's Books (Supplement to Realms of Gold) 
Doubleday 

Ramsey, Eloise (Chairman and Editor). Reading for Fun for Boys 
and Girls in the Elementary School. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 West 68th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Washburne, Carleton; Snow, Miriam; and Morphett, Mabel (Editors). 
The Right Boo\ for the Right Child. John Day 

Story-telling 

Bryant, Sara Cone. How to Tell Stories to Children. Houghton, 1905 
One of the earlier discussions of the technique of story-telling, with 
many good stories to use in all grades. 
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Sawyer, Ruth. The Way of the Story-teller. Viking, 1942 
A very personal and delightfully reminiscent account of this well- 
known story-teller’s development of her skill. The stories included 
are among the unusual ones she has used. Especially successful 
with fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

Shedlock, Marie L. The Art of the Story-teller. Appleton-Century, 

1915 

One of the best authorities on this art, by a famous story-teller. 

Handwor\ 

Ackley, Edith Flack. Marionettes. Lippincott 
Making, costuming, and manipulating marionettes. Five plays in¬ 
cluded. 

Dixon, Madeline. High, Wide, Deep. John Day. Chapter IV, “Ad¬ 
justing Children Through Dramatic Play" 

Implications for teachers of older groups, though the anecdotal ac¬ 
counts are of a teacher’s experience with nursery school children. 
Eakright, Jessie B., and Young, Bess M. Adventuring with Toys: 
Activities of a Fourth Grade. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Excellent and full of usable suggestions. 

Gaba, Lester. On Soap Carving. Holt 
Materials and methods. Many illustrations. - 
Industrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 121st Street, New York 
City 

For materials and sources of supply. Write for their catalogue, 25^. 
Merrill, J., and Fleming, M. Play Maying and Plays. Macmillan 
Especially helpful in procedures. 

Mills, Winifred H., and Dunn, Louise M. Marionettes, Mas\s and 
Shadows. Doubleday 

Murray, Josephine, and Bathurst, Effie G. Creative Ways for Children’s 
Programs.. Silver 

Helpful in suggestions for school assemblies. 

Newkirk, Louis V. Integrated Handwor\ for Elementary Schools. 
Silver 

Contains a helpful chapter on the making of puppets and puppet 
stages. 
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Plimpton, Ed. Your Workshop. (Puppets, etc.) Macmillan 
Very simple and practical little book. Written for the children 
to use. 

Wilhelm, Leila M. With Scissors and Paste. Macmillan 
A book of toy-making. 

Zarchy, Harry. Let’s Ma\e Something. Knopf 
Suggestions for soap carving, making puppet heads and masques, 
and for many other kinds of handwork 
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LIST OF PUBLISHERS 
Referred to in this Guide 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York i6, N. Y. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 35 West 32nd St,, New York i, 
N. Y. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 724 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
John Day Company, 40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 432 4th Ave., New. York 16, N. Y. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 

E. P, Dutton and Company, Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York 

20, N. Y. 

Ginn and Company, Statlcr Building, Boston 17, Mass. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York ifi, N. Y. 

Heritage Press, 595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Henry Holt and Company, 257 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

The Horn Book, Boston, Mass. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass. 

Junior Literary Guild, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc,, 55 5th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 5th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

William Morrow and Company, Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y, 

National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 

D. C. 
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Thomas Nelson and Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
Oxford Press, 114 5th Ave., New York n, N. Y. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Rand McNally and Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Rinehart and Company, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New York 17, N- Y. 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Albert Whitman and Company, 560 Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
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INDEX 


Activities especially related to poetry, 
19; see teaching procedures for 
each poem 

Activities related to reading experi¬ 
ences, 14-18 
Analyzing content*, 
comparing people in contrasting en¬ 
vironments, 8t 
comparing settings, 54 
comparing stories, 94, 95 
finding links in story, 59 
interpreting behavior of characters, 
49. 7 6 . 102 

relating story to child's experience, 
72. 75. 79. 8r > J02, 108, 112 
studying contrasts, 72 

Background material, 20; see intro¬ 
ductory note and “For Expanding 
Interests” in suggestions for teach¬ 
ing each selection 
using map or globe, 26, 36 
Booklets. 18; see Collecting 

Choral speaking, 19, 28, 61, 68, 97, 104 
Collecting, 17 
humorous verse, 67 
magic rhymes, 99 
pictures, 55, m 
poems, 18, 51, 97 
riddles, 78 
stories, 97, 117 

Creating original poems, 19, 46, 84 
writing limericks, 67 
Creating original stories, 17, 41, 47, 64, 
65, 84, 109 

Creative listening, see Listening 
Discussion, 15; see procedures for in¬ 
dividual stories 


of amusing parts of story, 107 
of family experiences, 117 
of imaginative quality of story, 86, 
100 

of plot elements, too 
of singing phrases, 98 
of word derivations, 100 
of word pictures, 107 
retelling experiences, 55 
Dramatization, rfi, 38, 42, 69, 71, 73, 
r t2, 114, 115, 116 
dramatic reading, 14, 31 
pantomime, 76 
puppets, 16, 73 
school entertainment, 116 

Evaluation, see Goals of achievement 

Goals of achievement, at, 22 . “ 

Handwork: 
making puppets, 73 
modeling, 18, 28 
sewing, 52 

woodwork, weaving, metal work, 18 

Illustrating: 
cartoons, 39, 98 
child’s own experience, 106 
designs for kites, 113 
diorama, 63 
drawing, 30 
frieze, 49, 63 . 
group illustrating, 42, 79, 91 
movie, 95 

murals, 26, 42, 51, 79, 90, 91 
Insights and foresights, 22 



Listening, creative, 13, 40, 58, 60, 86 
to music records, 55, 96, 103 
to word pictures, 89 

Meanings of words and expressions, 20; 
see “Clarifying Meanings" under 
procedures for each selection. See 
also glossary in Wonder and 
Laughter 

Painting, general suggestions for, 18; 
see Illustrating 

Reading: 

additional, 21; see “For Further 
Reading” in procedures for each 
selection. See also Lists of Books, 
118-123 

oral, 14, 25, 31, 33, 37, 44, 56, 58, 81, 
93, 106, 108, no 

silent, 13, 106, 112; see procedures 
for each selection 

Reading for pleasure, 5, 6; sec “For 
Enjoyment and Appreciation” in 
procedures for each selection 

Story values: 
appreciation of, 22 
and child needs, 6, 7 
and children's choices, 7, 8 
criteria for judging, 8 

Telling or retelling stories, 17, 29, 33, 
34 . 52 . 55 . 65. 72 . 74 . 84, 87, 97, 
101, 107, 109, 112, 116 

Types of literature, 8-12 
beast tales, 10 
from Finland, 31 
Bible, David and Goliath, 58-60 
Psalm XXIII, 60-61 
drolls or noodle stories, 9 
from Finland, 65 
from Turkey, 63 
fables, 10 
Aesop’s, 39, 61 
from India, 56 
modern, 71 


fairy tales, 9; see folk tales 
from Czechoslovakia, 116 
Oriental, 93 
folk tales, 9, 10 
from Austria, 96 
from Denmark, 95 
from England, 69 
from Finland, 65 
from tire Near East, 87 
from Russia, 34 
from Scotland, 98 
legend (Robin Hood), 114 
limericks, 67 

modern fanciful stories, 11, 25, 37, 
42, 72, 76, 91 
from Australia, 25 
from Peru, 35 
from southern U.S.A., 37 
modern realistic stories, H 
from Belgium, ro8 
from Canada, 106 
from India, 80 
from Mexico, 46 
from Norway, 29 
from the Philippines, no 
from Switzerland, 53 
from U.S.A., 49, 52, 102 
myths, 11 

American Indian, 11, 44 
Chinese, n, 112 
Greek and Roman, xi, 78 
Norse, 11, 100 
noodle stories, see drolls 
old tales, realistic, 32, 77 
poetry, 12, 19 
biographical, 50 

childhood experiences, 12, 75, ioj, 
104, 105, 109,113,117 
humorous, 12, 28, 75 
imaginative, 84, 89, 97 
nonsense rhymes, 67 
psalm, 60 

subjective, 12, 40, 45, 101, log, 117 

Writing, see Creating original poems 
and stories; also see Dramatization 
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